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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


RT. Rev. DANIEL TRUMBULL, HUNTINGTON, B.A., D.D., Bishop 
of the American Church Mission, Diocese of Auking, writes from 
an experience of twenty-two years in China, having spent fiye — 
years in Hankow, eleven years in Ichang and six years 
in Anking. In Hankow his work was largely evangelistic, ip 
Ichang evangelistic, and educational, including an industrial schoo! 
for poor boys. He is a member of the Executive Committee on 
Mandarin Old Testament Revision. 


REv. LEwis Hopovs, A.B., B.D., of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has been in Foochow for the 
past sixteen years, engaged in evangelistic work and teaching in 
the Theological School. He has made a special study of matters 
connected with Chinese religious ideas. His articles on ‘‘ The 
Sacrifice to Heaven,’’ which appeared in several numbers of the 
RECORDER in 1915, will be remembered by our readers. 


Rev. J. Huston EpGAr, F.R.G.S., as a member of the China 
Inland Mission, has engaged in evangelistic work for the past 
eighteen years, most of which time has been spent in pioneer work 
in the Thibetan marches between the Min and the Salwyn and in 
the non-Chinese regions of the Min and Kin Basins. Our readers 
will remember him as the author of several interesting articles in 
the RECORDER in 1915. He is a recognized authority regarding 
aboriginal tribes in Szechwan, and is called by many “ the Living- 
stone of West China.”’ 


Mrs. GEORGE F. FITCH, of the American Prepeerian Mission 
(North), author of ‘‘ Apples of Gold,”’ and ‘‘ Pictures of Silver,’ 
and well known as one of the Editors of Woman’s Work in the 
Far East, has had large experience in evangelistic work in China, 
having spent eleven years in Soochow, two years in Ningpo, and 
thirty-five years in Shanghai. In Shanghai, in addition to literary 
and evangelistic work, she has rendered large service as one of the 
directors of the ‘‘ Door of Hope.’’ 


Pror. G. W. Grorr, B.S., Pennsylvania State College, Professor 
of Horticulture and Director of Agricultural Department, Canton 
Christian College, has been in China since 1908. He is best known 
to the missionary body as the author of one of the College Bulletins 
on ‘‘Agricultural Reciprocity between America and China.”’ His 
article on ‘‘ The a of South China” is both interesting and 


suggestive. 
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Photo R. J. Davidson. 


MOUNT OMEI, SZECHWAN, WEST CHINA. 
A view of the crags which surround the sacred mountain. 
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Editorial 
WE desire to draw the attention of our readers to 
an article in this issue dealing with this subject 
as it affects Japan. It has been written by a man 
of honoured name and many services for the Kingdom of God 
in that land. In the same connection the very able and fair 
statement of the question from the peu of Dr. C. Y. Cheng, in 
the June number, and which formed a part of his report to the 
China Continuation Committee, merits careful and prolonged 
study. Without doubt this is becoming a ‘‘ burning question ”’ 
in China and Japan. Some of us watch with no little concern 
the future purity of the Church in China and how it is going to 
handle this question. In some circles—Christian, no less than 
non-Christian,—there seems to be a tendency to depart from the 
old interpretation of the rite as idolatrous. Already there are a 
few leaders in our churches, some of whom have been trained 
abroad, who are beginning to whisper that it has nothing 
inherently idolatrous, and we much fear that this will become 
ere long a cry from the housetops. There is also evidence to 
hand that some young missionaries are being led into paths of 
neutrality, if not of open hostility, to the old conception. But 
there can be no neutrality in a matter of such urgency which 
affects the spiritual wellbeing of the Church. The action of the 
Government in Japan in declaring the rite to be solely civil, and 
not religious, is fraught with grave peril to the healthy growth 


Ancestor 
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of spiritual life and living. And, in China, to make a wreath 
of flowers to cover the Cross, and thus make it easier an less 
prickly to carry, so as to entice some learned or influential ones 
to enter the Church, is, surely, a betrayal of the Lord. We 
would, therefore, invite all to ponder seriously and prayerfully 
the problem, as presented in Dr. Cheng’s report in all its 
bearings, and in the light of this article from Japan. Are we 
to be thrust back to the days of K‘ang Hsi, and to the Struggle 
between Pope and Emperor? Is there not a spirit of com- 
promise creeping insidiously into certain circles within the fold 
of Christ? We feel sure that a perusal of the report made by 
Dr. Cheng, and of the other from Japan, will lead to a clearer 
perception of the inner meaning of the rite, and of the dangers 
likely to emerge from any setback to the old conception, or 
from interference by any government in the interpretation of 
the Church’s doctrines. And we would also warn young 


. missionaries in particular against specious arguments based on 


this new viewpoint. ‘‘Out with the scales,’’ and, if found 
wanting, abandon every theory which does not weigh true to 


the balances of God. 
| 

,. LHE article by Miss Lanneau which we publish 
—, in this issue is well worth reading, being not 
: only full of information but expressed in an 
interesting and entertaining manner. It shows the progress 
that is being made in educational work in at least one large 
city, which, let us hope, is but typical of many, and demon- 
strates conclusively that new China is at work and is perhaps 


accomplishing more than many of us have been disposed to 
give them credit for. Just to think of a Technical School with 


44 teachers and 300 students, a Medical School with 180 


students, an Agricultural School with 350 students, a Normal 
School with thirty teachers and officers and a_ budget 
of $300,000, besides Practice Schools, Kindergartens, and 
others. One has but to reflect for a moment to realize the 
difficulties under which China has labored in securing even 
this much of a start. The spirit that animates the present order 
is in almost startling contrast with that of the old with which 
some of us have heen painfully conversant, and as Miss Lanneau 
points out, the mission schools will need to look to their 
laurels or they will soon be superseded by the Chinese schools. 
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It is painful to read in part of the article, however, how 
the blight of the old still rests in a measure upon the new, and 
the same has been noticed elsewhere. We cannot do better 
than to quote directly : ‘‘ The amount of physical and chemical 
apparatus (in Science Hall) is enough to make one either 
laugh or cry. It is as ifa bride, ready to begin housekeeping, 
had in her first purchases bought ten pounds of pepper and two 
bushels of clothespins. Thousands of dollars were spent on 
the science equipment, where a fraction of the sum would have 
been sufficient.’ This looks as if ‘‘ graft’ still prevailed, 
but perhaps China may be able to eliminate even this in 
the better days which are yet to come. There is certainly 


ground for hope. — 


It is a far cry from the Flowery Land to the Isles of 

china and the Sea. And it is a wonderful thing to relate that 
a they are now indissolubly linked together. Some 
3,000 Chinese went to Samoa as planters, and they have proved 
themselves to be careful workers. They are well treated, 
receive higher wages than were possible in China, and are so 
perfectly satisfied with their lot that they remain on, though, 
after three years, they are permitted to return to China. They 
have been found faithful and expert in their tasks. But they 
were all heathen. Students from the London Missionary 
Society’s College at Malua went out in small bands to try and 
preach Jesus to them, and they displayed a simple though 
touching faith. Said the principal of the college one day to 
his students, ‘‘ You cannot speak Chinese, do the Chinese speak 
Samoan?’’ ‘*No, they do not speak Samoan.’’ ‘‘ And you 
cannot speak English either?’’ ‘*Oh, no, but you see, Misi, 
language is nothing, it is all the Spirit.” And the Spirit of 
God, in spite of these and other disadvantages, was stirring the 
hearts of the people from afar. Then it was arranged that a 
Chinese pastor, of the name of Li, should be sent to them from 
China. He and the missionaries have had the great joy of 
welcoming into the fellowship of the Church a number of these 
men. They are no ‘‘rice Christians,’’ for the majority are 
wage earners in assured positions, and some in trustworthy 
posts. Several are in Government service. We give God 
thanks for the first fruits of this new effort, aud may He make 
‘it the beginning of a great movement amongst the Chinese iu 
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Samoa. And thus we see how in strange ways the whole world 
is being brought to the feet of the Saviour, and how natives of 
this land find salvation in the far off isles of the Southern Sea. 


*K * 


THE last house at Land’s End in Cornwall bears on 
Sunrise. the side which faces the traveller who comes from 
England, the inscription, ‘‘ This is the last house ip 
England’’: but, if he passes on and looks back, he will read 
on the further side of the same house the words, ‘‘ This is the 
first house in England.’’ The first inscription he reads as he 
faces the ocean over which the sun is setting, the second as | 
he faces the abodes of men and the rising sun. If the first 
suggests to him thoughts of a completed goal, and of a sun 
setting beneath the boundless deep, the second speaks to him 
of the life and habitations of men, irradiated by the approach- 
ing dawn. The inscriptions suggest to us two different points 
" of view from which the present world-wide conflict may be 
‘regarded. If we read what seems the import as it confronts us 
when we are brought face to face with it, aud as we gaze out 
upon the lowering prospect beyond, we seem to see the words 
inscribed, ‘‘ This is the final result of European civilization.” 
But if the imagination passes beyond the present scene, and 
looks back upon it from the further side, the inscription will be 
found to read, ‘‘ This is the starting-point in the progress of 
mankind towards the realization of new ideals, new hopes, and 
towards the complete manifestation of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness.’’—Extract from CANON ROBINSON. 


The following ‘‘Call to Prayer’’ was issued in April last 
and contained special request for the observance of May 27th, 
Whitsunday, in fulfilment of the object of the ‘*Call.’’ Though 
it reached us too late for the day suggested, it is so notable a 
document and is presented by so wide a circle of distinguished 
church leaders, that we reproduce it for our readers with the 
_ Suggestion that on July twenty-second we especially remember 
it in our public and private worship. | 
| The principles of our Lord and Master bind us, of course, 

to include in the scope of our petitions the Christians of all 
nations, many of whom are separated temporarily by the terrible 
incident of the World War. 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organization) — 


Call to United Prayer 


for the greater realization of the Presence and Power of the 
Holy Spirit » the growth of Christian Unity ,; 
and for Spiritual Revival. 


There is in many hearts to-day a hunger for Christian 
Unity. The feeling grows that if the churches cannot draw 
closer under the pressure of our common need, the disgrace of 
our divisions will deepen into tragedy. Not only Christians, 
but all who have any sympathy with Christianity, are conscious 
of the same desire. It is present in different quarters, some- 
times as an unuttered craving, sometimes as an intermittent 
cry, often as a deep-voiced demand. 


This hunger for closer fellowship is not entirely unsatisfied. 
There are tokens of the working of the Divine Spirit towards 
Unity. A growing sympathy can be traced between the Church 
of Engiand and the Evangelical Free Churches. The move- 
ment towards actual Federation of the Free Churches has not 
halted and there is promise that it will ripen into a worthy 
achievement. There seems good hope that the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland will become one. - Throughout the 
English-speaking lands, Christian co-operation is more manifest 
in many societies and movements, and definite attempts to 


survey the grounds of difference and the possibilities of unity 


have never been so numerous. The churches of the United 


States of America are moving honourably in this direction. 


‘The World’s Evangelical Alliance, which has toiled for 


seventy years for Christian brotherhood, has watched with 


thankfulness and hope every faint sign of progress towards the 


ideal it exists to realize. There has been sufficient progress to 


forbid despair, but the most expectant among us is painfully 
conscious of the abiding and apparently impassable barriers 
between some Christian churches, the practical difficulties in 
the way of confiding co-operation, the hindrances to permanent 
unity. The wisest minds are baffled by the complexity of the 
problem. That must not deter us from devising expedient 
after expedient to promote fellowship, yet our human resources 
are obviously unequal to the task. Discouragemeut will be 
our portion unless we claim and receive the succour of God. 
We must give ourselves to prayer. Only a fresh endowment of 
the Divine Wisdom and a new experience of the Divine Love 


can hasten our laggard steps towards unity. Only Divine 
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_ guidance can lead us to a unity which will not compromise the 
faith once delivered unto the saints. Our. deep need should 


give urgency to our supplications. 


We know well what we must ask. Any fellowship worth 
_ having can only come through increase of life. The unity that 
is reached or is preserved by external bonds cannot express the 
essential oneness of the Kingdom of God. Nothing but a 
reinforcement of energy from on high can avail. If for no 
other reason, for the healing of the wounds in the body of | 
Christ which is the Church, we must cry to God for increase of | 
life. Fuller love to our fellow believers and to all mankind 
# | can only come from fuller experience of the life which is life 
ag indeed, and without fuller love all efforts towards unity will be 
futile or at best be splendid failures. 


The Holy Ghost, who is at once the Lord and Giver of life 

Pins and the bond and ground of Christian Unity, must: be our 

Pf helper. He is the fount of the undying energy which we so 

bes deeply require. His life alone can give life or quicken it. 

’ ‘From Him come the impulses of love which strengthen the 

brotherhood of faith. The difficulties which daunt us cannot 

baffle Him. To Him we must appeal more and more; on Him 

be we must depend for guidance, inspiration, patience, initiative, 

: and persistence. Our poverty must enlarge and intensify our 
prayers to Him Whose resources are inexhaustible. 


The World’s Evangelical Alliance therefore sends forth 
this call to special Prayer for Unity to the Christian Churches 
throughout the world in the hope that our natural desire for 
the oneness of the body of our Lord may be strengthened, 
definiteness be given to our petitions, humility to our hearts, 
so that receiving the counsel of God, tliis year of opportunity 
may not end without some notable advance towards the fulfil- — 
ment, so long and tragically delayed, of our Lord’s own prayer, 
(‘that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us; : that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.’’ 


It is hoped that the practical effect of this Call to Prayer 
aud exhortation, offered in humility to Christ’s people, will not 
be limited to public worship, but that at the family altar, in 
private devotions, and in prayer circles, as well as, where 
convenient, by public united meetings, the fullest possible use 
may be made of the solemn opportunity. 


[ Signed by representatives of all churches. | 
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Contributed Articles 


The Home Board, the Mission, and the Chinese 
Church 


BISHOP D. T. HUNTINGTON 


I N treating of such a subject as this, one’s ecclesiastical 
connections and ideals necessarily influence his whole 
T] view-point. I naturally look at the whole matter as an 
Episcopalian, by education and by conviction. By 
that I mean that all territory where Episcopalians have work, 
whether at home or abroad, is divided into dioceses and that in 
such dioceses the bishop, within well-defined constitutional limits, 
is the supreme ecclesiastical authority. He is in my own 
branch of the church required to associate with himself a 
council of advice, and, of course, to act in accordance with 
canon law. Within these limits he is the supreme authority 
for all strictly ecclesiastical matters within the diocese. An 
appeal may always be taken from him to the House of Bishops 
at home, but not to the Board. The Board as such has no 
more right to interfere in strictly ecclesiastical matters in the 
diocese of Anking than it has in the diocese of New York. 
Having said this, I hasten to add that in financial matters 
the Board has very great rights. Practically all the money that 
we spend, except what comes from the gifts of Chinese 
Christians and from school and hospital fees, comes through 
them and they are responsible for the way in which it is used. 
They have, of course, sufficient confidence in the bishop and 
the mission to believe that it is being rightly used, but it is 
their duty as well as their privilege to know. The difficulty 
begins right there. Financial matters and ecclesiastical matters 
are inextricably mixed. It is perfectly possible for a board by 
purely financial measures to upset completely the organization 
of a diocese which is dependent npon it. It is also possible 
for a diocese by purely ecclesiastical measures to get the board 
into considerable difficulty. How are we to define more 
accurately the field of each so that there shall be a maximum 
of efficiency and a minimum of friction ? 


Nora. —Readers of the Reconper are reminded that the Editorial Board 
mes no responsibility for the views ex the writers of articles 
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2. There are certain matters which obviously come under 
the control of the board. The first of these is the total amount 
of money to be spent in a given field. They know how much 
money they are likely to have and have some knowledge of the 
needs of the various fields—though there they are apt to be. 
misled through having workers in one field who have a greater 
genius for putting the financial side of the matter before them 
in an appealing way than those in another. Still they know 
more about it than the workers in any one field can, and 
obviously they must do it. 

Secondly, they will, in consultation with the bishop, de- 
termine the salaries and allowances to be paid to the foreign 
workers. When it comes to the salaries of native workers they 
are in a more difficult position, and practically must accept the 
scale of pay determined upon by the mission. 

The amount of money to be spent on institutions will “_ | 


.be largely determined by them and also the opening of new 


stations and out-stations where direct expenditure by them is 
involved. If new work of any sort is financed by funds raised 
on the field their authority becomes very slight. fo 

3. On the other hand there are certain matters obviously 
under the control of the mission. Such are, as indicated above, 
all strictly ecclesiastical matters not involving finance ; the 
selection and training of workers—except in so far as the financ- 
ing of training colleges is concerned—the location of work, 
ordinations, dismissal or discipline of workers not appointed 
from home ; all matters pertaining to preparation for baptism as 
to length of probation, course of study, and conditions of 
reception ; matters connected with school and hospital adminis- 
tration, courses of study, etc. Any interference on the part 
of the board in such matters is sure to result in confusion ‘and 
misfortune. 

4. Besides these matters which clearly belong either to the 
board or the mission, there is a large number of questions 
where the responsibility is divided, and it is there that most of | 
the difficulty comes. All matters involving both finance and 
local administration are of this sort. First comes the question 
of proportionate emphasis on various phases of the work. 
Shall this money be spent on evangelistic work or on schools 
or on hospitals? In evangelistic work shall the emphasis be 
on city work or on country work, on work among scholars or 
among shop-keepers or farmers or laborers? What grade of 
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schools shall we lay emphasis on ? and how far shall we proceed 
in the matter of higher and professional education ? On these 
‘matters the less the board has to say the better. ‘The same is 
true with regard to buildings. The board may determine the 
maximum cost, and for all more important buildings should 
satisfy itself that a competent architect is secured. As to 
materials, style of architecture, location, etc., it can know 
almost nothing. As one of our bishops has said, ‘‘Iu matters 
pertaining to local admiuistration it should be remembered 
that boards are amateur, the missionaries expert. Even 
extended visits abroad do not make experts of secretaries.’’ 

_ The general principle certainly is that local matters should 
be locally determined. This is a good, democratic, American 
principle. The town will manage town affairs, the state, state 
affairs, and only the larger interests will be in the hands of the 
national government. In missions the case is even stronger 
for it is parallel to colonial administration. By methods of 
strong centralization England lost America. ‘‘Czesar had his 
Brutus, etc.’’ and the boards at home ‘‘may profit by their 
example.’’ Not that there is any real danger of their losing 
the missions but there is a great danger of their throttling them 
by methods which Germany follows in colonial—and Rome in 
missionary—administration. 

As may have been deduced, my theory of the relation of 
the native Church to the board is homeopathic—the less the 
better. The mission is the child of the board. The native 
Church is the child of the mission. The education of the child 
is to be intrusted to the mother, not the grandmother. Of 
course the grandmother and the grandchild will always be 
loving and sympathetic, but do not let her interfere in matters 
of family discipline. 

The relation between the mission and the native Church 
is much more difficult because the child is growing up and 
there is always a period of more or less difficulty during the 
teens. 

Historical Process. Once there was a wise missionary, 
whose name I have forgotten, who, when asked what his chief 
difficulties were, replied, ‘‘ My first is with myself, my second 
with my fellow missionaries, and my third with the heathen.”’ 
Evidently he was in a new mission. Otherwise there would 
have been a long list between his fellow missionaries and the 
heathen. 
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The historical process is something like this: First a few 
missionaries come toa heathen land. They labor, perhaps for 
years, before the first convert comes. Then they begin to 
come more rapidly and gradually a native congregation is 
formed. ‘Then some from among the converts are chosen as 
native helpers and given a more or less thorough training and 
sent to preach the gospel to their fellow countrymen. This they 
can do in some ways much more effectively than the missionary, 
although the missionary will for a long time excel them iu other 
ways. Then a church organization of some sort becomes — 
necessary, the form of it depending mostly on the ecclesiastical 
ideas of the missionary. Anybody can find parallels to the 
organization which he considers best in the native institutions, 
and if our missionaries are wise they will utilize such parallels 
as far as possible. Then a larger organization of inter- 
dependent churches becomes desirable and ultimately a national 


‘organization. With the organization goes more or less financial, 


intellectual, moral, and spiritual independence, until ultimately 
the mission disappears and the native Church becomes a 
national branch of the Church Universal in every way on an 
equality with the churches in the home lands. The last step 
of the process is still to take in all modern mission lands. 

Now I take it that the object of the mission is everywhere 
to give place to the native Church as quickly as possible; but 
the difficulty is as to how this is best to be done. One theory 
is that the mission and the Church should remain separate 


entities, the mission gradually handing over to the Church such 


matters as it thinks can safely be given into its charge. The 
other is that the mission should gradually merge into the 
Church. This latter seems to me to be much the better plan, 
and to that end the organization of our own mission has always 
been as simple as possible, and at present no important action 
is ever taken without consultation with the Church. In fact, 
the only organization we have as a mission is the bishop and 
the council of advice. Probably in non-episcopal missions 
such extreme simplicity would be impossible. All members of 
the mission, furthermore, are members of the Chinese Church 
and most of the men are members of the diocesan synod. 

The organization of the Chinese Church is on the same 
general lines as that of the Episcopal Church in America. 
Each station or out-station has its local organization, but for 
certain purposes several out-stations are often grouped together. 
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These elect delegates to the synod, which consists of them 
with the clergy, Chinese and foreign, and certain other 
delegates. In the Diocese of Anking about one-fourth of the 
members are foreign and three-fourths Chinese. The synod 
exercises much more control directly and through a standing 
committee which it elects than does the mission. Ultimately 
the mission will cease to exist and the synod with the bishop 
will exercise all control. eh 

Lastly, the uational synod breaks over mission bounds 
entirely, as it is composed of members from missions supported 
by four different societies. It has been definitely recognized by 
the American Episcopal Church as a fully organized church 
capable of performing all acts which any church can perform, 
including the election and consecration of Chinese bishops 
_when the time shall have come when it is thought advisable to 
do so. That time we hope is not very far distant. (I have 
taken our own mission, with which alone I am thoroughly 
- familiar, as illustrating what seems to me the normal process. ) 

This perhaps sounds as if we were almost ready for 
independence. If so I am afraid it sounds wrong. We area 
long way from that. Financially, it is too obvious to need 
mention. Intellectually, it is shown by the large proportion of 
foreigners elected on all important committees by synods which 
are predominantly Chinese. In many other ways it is all too 
obvious, but we believe we are working in the right direction 
and that it is but a question of time when the mission will 
cease to exist and the board will be able to turn its attention to 
other fields and the Chinese Church will carry on the work in 
this land with zeal and wisdom and love. 


The Schools of Soochow—A Survey* 
SOPHIE S. LANNEAU 


GREAT improvement has taken place in the schools of 


Soochow during the five years since the Revolution. 
Modern ideas prevail on every hand, from the Soochow 


District Educational Association down to the smallest 


school under its influence. For a time it seemed that the old- 
‘Style schools were to go out of existence. There was a law 
requiring these old teachers to learn the new methods, or to 


* From a paper read before the Soochow Missionary Association. 
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close their schools. The law has not been strictly enforced, 
but much good work has been done in the effort to modernize 
the old classical pedagogs of the city. There are night schools 
for them, held in various temples, where they learn how to use 
the new text-books. Free copies are furnished by the Com- 
mercial Press, and graduates of the Normal School S€IVE as 
instructors, without pay. 

The Educational Association meets monthly at its 
quarters in the Old Palace. It publishes a magazine and from 
time to time holds an Educational Exhibit. The system of 
public schools is organized to comprise at present three or four 
kindergartens, forty Ward Primary Schools, seven Higher Pri- 
mary or Grammar Schools, one Provincial Middle School for boys, 
two Provincial Normal Schools, one for men, one for women, 
both with large Practice Schools, a Provincial Technical School, 
a Provincial Agricultural School, and a Provincial Medical 
School. It was impossible for me to find time to visit these 
last three schools. They are said to be well-equipped and 
well-staffed. ‘The Technical School has forty-four teachers and 
nearly three hundred students. The Medical has one hundred 
and eighty students, and the Agricultural three hundred and 
fifty. All these figures are more than dry statistics to anyone 
who was present at the Old Palace on October roth, 1916, to 
see the formation of the Lantern Procession. With music and 
drum, banners and lanterns, the students of Soochow, little 
boys, big boys, aud fine sturdy young men, marched in, filling 
the old Imperial courts with light and color, hope and enthu- 
siasm for the new Republic. If one could follow those ‘students 
back to their several schools, what would he learn of their daily 
environment and training? This paper attempts an answer, 
though a very incomplete answer, to that question. 

Early one December morning I happened to pass a Ward 
Public School, and walked in without ceremony. The teacher 
received me most courteously. The schoolroom was in the 
back of atemple. It was a large room, with the whole south 
side open to the sun. The floor was of large square brick, the 
walls plastered and white-washed. The desks were varnished 
tables, each seating two pupils. A small organ stood in the 


corner. All was spotlessly neat and clean. There were about 


eighteen children present, all sitting solemnly still. After 
talking with me for a few moments, the teacher, Mr. P ‘en, 
excused himself, saying that it was time to open school. 
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The instant that he stepped upon his platform the ‘‘ class- 
leader,’? a ten-year-old boy, called out ‘‘One’’ in a tone loud 
enough to wake the idols in their distant shrines. At that 
signal, every little stuffed bundle of clothes popped up erect, 
like a Jack-in-the-Box. At ‘‘Two!”’ every puppet bent over 
almost prone on the top of his desk, in mute obeisance to the 
modern representative of the Sage. At ‘*Three!’’ every 
bundle subsided into its original place. | 

The teacher then called the roll. Next came the lesson in 
Ethics. The subject was ‘‘Cleanliness,’? and it was made 
practical to a degree. ‘‘What one thing gets you dirty most 
easily ?’? Mr. P‘en asked. Many eager hands went up, not 
with arms waving wildly, as might be the case with little 
Browns and Smiths, but fixedly inclined at an angle determined 
by the number of padded garments encasing small Wangs and 
Tsangs. The boy allowed to answer sang out ‘‘Ink.’’ Then 
caine warnings not to acquire black moustaches as marks of 
learning. ‘The audience was very responsive, the baby of the 
school especially. She repeated phrases after the teacher, in all 
good faith, but it was rather disconcerting to his eloquence. 
The quiet kindly way in which he silenced her, and checked 
the restlessness of other tots showed that the young man had 
good ideas of discipline. Presently a man-servant rang a bell, 
the class bowed to the teacher, and marched out to recess, one 
- row at a time, in perfect silence and in perfect order. 

The forty primary ward schools are maintained by the 
— local government. Only thirty dollars a month are given to 
one school for all its expenses. If of Lower Primary grade, 
there may be forty pupils, with one teacher. If of Higher 
Primary also there are sometimes eighty pupils. A special 
instructor goes from school to school, giving two lessons a week 


each in drawing and manual training. Fortwo hours’ work a — 


week he is paid $1.60 a month. There is no tuition fee proper. 
The pupils pay twenty cents a month for incidentals. The 
subjects taught in Lower Primary are reading, writing, 
arithmetic (with abacus), ethics, singing, drawing, manual 
training and physical culture. If all these schools are equal 
to the one visited, they are a wonderful advance over the past. 

Next come the City Schools: one is a Commercial School ; 
one is a Higher Primary or Grammar School for girls; four 
are Grammar Schools for boys. A visit to Grammar School 
number two was made. There is a good drill-ground, used 
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also for basket-ball. There are class-rooms and courts, courts — 
aud class-rooms, plenty of light, plenty of room, plenty of fresh 
air. The furniture is plain and strong, single desks in all the 
rooms. The walls are bare, save for a lone map or two. One 
class was beginning an arithmetic lesson. The subject was 
taught in Western style, but the materials used were all Chinese, 
Oue pupil passed down the aisles with a small vessel of water 
and a brass spoon, supplying every ink-slab as he went. Forty 
sticks of ink were rubbed on as many ink-stones and forty 
Chinese pens poised, ready to work examples in Arabic num- 


erals, with Chinese characters, on thin Chinese paper. In 


another room a science lesson was going on. The drawings on 
the blackboard were clear and life-like, and the teacher was 
lecturing in a way that showed a good grasp of his subject and 
ability to put it plainly to his pupils. 

Across the sunny, flower-filled court came the sound of 
singing. We went over to Grade One. Forty or fifty small 
boys stood at their desks. Every boy held in his hands a large 
loose-leaf notebook, iu which were fastened the lesson sheets, 
The teacher had written out the score of the music and the 
words of the song, in Chinese, and the copies had been made 
on a good duplicating machine. The teacher stood before his 
class, singing and beating time vigorously, striking his stick — 
oun adesk. He was a living metronome, and he would not be 
ignored. The time of the song was by no means simple, but 
he held those boys to it like a vice. The quality of his voice 
was not that of a Caruso, but he was teaching those youngsters 
to sing by note, ‘‘ Do, /ay, me,’’ correctly, and he was making 
a success of it. 

This Grammar School has sixteen teachers and officers and 
one hundred and ninety pupils. About thirty are boarding 
pupils from the country. They pay $40.00 a year for board, 
and $4.00 a year for tuition. Every boy pays $6.00 for three 
suits of uniform, two white suits and one black winter suit, 
material and making included. They wear uniform daily, not 
merely on special occasions. 

All the schools above grammar grade are provincial schools. 
First come Academies or Middle Schools. The government is 
said to have only twenty Middle Schools in this province. 
Only one is located in Soochow. It is about ten years old. 
There are over two hundred students, not more than half of 
them being Soochow boys. The others come from other cities 
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and towus belonging to a certain territory which this school 
serves. There are twenty-four teachers and officers, selected 
by the Principal. This and other schools are visited two or 
three times a year by an Inspector sent by the government and 
reporting to the Civil Governor at Nanking. There are four 
or five inspectors for this province, generally returned students 
from America. 
Education in the Middle School is not given so nearly free 
_of charge as in the lower schools. The fees per year are as 
follows: tuition $10, room rent $10, board $30, two uniforms 
$10, athletic fee $2, servants’ tips $2. The school year is 
divided into three terms ; there are thus three examinations. 

The visitor to Provincial Middle School No. 2 sees on 

entering a large courtyard flanked with willow trees, and fitted 
for basket ball and other sports. The rooms on four sides open 
out to a covered portico, the usual plan. There are offices for 
the principal, the treasurer, the dean, etc., sitting room and 
library for teachers, and class-rooms, all in good order, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated. 
At the far end one passes through a side court and looks 
through an open gateway—into some old English quadrangle. 
Shut off from the noise of playground and classroom, the 
dormitories above and the studies below look out upon the 
flowering shrubs and green stillness of the sunlit court. The 
spell over the place may be mere imagination, but, at any rate, 
if those young gentlemen do not study it is not for lack of 
scholastic retirement. 

The schedule calls for six forty-five-minute puta a day, 
from 8.30 a.m. to 3 p.m. with fifteen minutes recess after every 
class. These recesses are the rule in all the schools. There 
are eighteen subjects in the course. Those not found in the 
lower schools are mechanical drawing, military tactics, and 
boxing, each one hour a week, civil government and finance, 
two hours, general science, three hours, physics and chemis- 
try, four hours, for two years. Mathematics has five hours all 
through the course. Chinese and English receive most atten- 
tion, both seven hours for the first two years. Then Chinese is 
reduced to five, while English is still seven. Some striking 
_ phases of this school and its equipment wiil be mentioned later. 

The First Normal School of this province is located here 
in Soochow, the others at Shanghai, Wusih, and Nanking. 
This school has three hundred students. They enter through 
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competitive examination. They pay no tuition, uo room-rent, 
no money for their board. They do pay for their books. 
Every student, on entering, makes a deposit of ten dollars, 
which he forfeits if he does not complete the course ; otherwise, 
it is returned to him at graduation. Ten dollars must also be 
paid for uniforms. That sum provides four suits for a grown 
nian; one, however, the track suit, does not call for much 
material. The budget of the school is $300,000.00 a year, 
There are thirty teachers and officers. A few salaries are 
quoted ; the school treasurer gets $36.00 a month, and the 
proctor $40.00. The teachers of Chinese are paid a dollar 
au hour. One often has work in several schools. 

The buildings are mostly semi-foreign, and cover a large 
area. The Science Hall is a cheap, foreign building, but it 
was not cheaply furnished. The amount of physical and 
chemical apparatus is enough to make one either laugh or cry. 
it is as if a bride, ready to begin housekeeping, had in her first 
purchases bought ten pounds of pepper and two bushels of 
clothespins. Thousands of dollars were spent on the science — 
equipment, where a fraction of the sum would have been 
sufficient. What can be used, however, seems well used. 
There are private laboratories for teachers, and laboratories for 
the students. The lecture-room here, as in the Middle School, 
has raised seats and proper facilities for demonstrations. 

Across the street is the Practice School. Both Lower and | 
Higher Primary work is done in this really model school, with 
its 360 children. Seventy are girls, of twelve or under. There 
are twenty-one teachers. The classes are not turned over to 
half-fledged products of the Normal. The Seniors only have 
teaching to do, and that under supervision. There are five 
specialists in the faculty. A pupil has six to eight classes a 
day, some twenty minutes, others longer. From the third 
grade on, the pupils sweep and dust and keep the class rooms 
in order. ‘There are Boy Scouts too in this school, and they 
look the real thing in their scout suits and big hats. 

A half-year of kindergarten work is done in the first 
grade, with good equipment. One feature of this room struck 
me. On the wall hung tiny toothbrushes, each tagged with a 
child’s name—the toothbrush drill in a Chinese school! Iu 
the second or third grade, I noticed a little boy and a little gir! 
sitting at a low table in the back of the room. School was 
out, but they were not ‘‘kept in.’? Each had a copy of the 
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\“Youth’s Magazine’? and was poring over it for the sheer 
joy of reading—another good work of the Commercial Press, 
a Chinese ‘‘ Youth’s Companion ’’ in diminutive form. That 
table held the library for that grade. From the third year up, 
every pupil bas his own little plot in a pretty flower-garden, 
and works it three times a week. 

The Chinese kindergartens are not easy to classify as 
public schools or as private schools. They seem ‘‘ betwixt and 
between.’? Mr. Faung is an ultra-enthusiast on the subject, 
and works at it with great joy. The Chinese who opened the 
first kindergarten sent two young ladies to the Methodist 
Kindergarten Training School to prepare for their work. 
Their success was demonstrated last spring, in the way they 
conducted their Commencement exercises. They have about 
forty little pupils.) The other three kindergartens are more 
recent, but said to be doing well. Some of them have budgets 
of as much as $900.00 per year of nine months. 

We turn now for a still briefer survey of mission schools, 

At present only the Methodists and Baptists are doing kinder- 
garten work, but the Northern Presbyterians have a kinder- 
garten, closed now during Mrs. Crawford’s furlough. The 
Baptist Mission has one kindergarten with thirty-one children ; 
the Methodist six with 200 children. They live up to the 
saying, ‘*Give me the child for the first seven years of its life.’’ 
The fees charged range from nothing toa dollar a month. In 
contrast with the Chinese kindergartens named above, one of 
these very flourishing mission kindergartens has an annual 
budget of only $276.00. The mission equipment, however, in 
this grade, is good ; in some cases ideal. 
_ The Primary Schools of all the missions number twenty- 
seven, with 912 pupils. They pay fees of from ten to thirty 
cents a month, books not included, as a rule. The teachers 
receive from $8 to $18 a month. There is jealousy between 
Primary and Kindergarten Teachers in that the latter get from 
$20.00 to $23.00 a month. Some of the mission day-schools 
are quite good. I have not enough information to make 
comparison between them and the public schools, but I fear 
that the result would be decidedly in favor of the latter. 
Whether significant or not, it is a fact that a Chinese newspaper 
here has just published an article on this very question, 
condemning the mission day-schools as inferior in equipment 
and in teaching method. 
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The situation is different in the case of Middle Schools. 
The Chinese have only one, with 200 boys. The nmnissions 
have five, with 617 boys. The fees in the former run up 
to $64 per year, including uniforms. In the latter they are 
from $30 to $80, and even $100 per vear. The salaries in the 
latter range from $17 to $40 and $60 per month. These boys’ 
Middle Schools are Methodist, Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, 
and American Church. | 

‘ The missions have five boarding schools for girls, Southern 
Presbyterian, American Church, Baptist, and Methodist. There 
440 pupils. Only 35 or 40 are doing Middle School work, a 
few in the Presbyterian and Baptist schools and the rest in the 
Methodist. We are just forty ahead of the Chinese schools, 
however, for they have no Middle School for girls at all. 

Soochow University, besides its fine Middle School, has over 
seventy college students. That sentence means little to a 
stranger, but no description of the fine work done there, the 
campus, the buildings and equipment, is necessary here, nor 
does space allow details in regard to any of these institutions, 

There are two Medical Schools, the Southern Presbyterian, 
with 21 pupils and the Woman’s Medical, Methodist, with 
14 pupils, taking a five-year course. There are two Nurse 
Training Schools, in the above two missions, with a total of 
45 men and women pupils. The A.C. M. has a Woman’s 
Bible Training School with 12 students, and a fine number of 
graduates who are successful Bible-women. They keep on 
studying while at work, and come back to the school once a 
year to be examined and further instructed and inspired. The 
Kindergarten Training School at ‘‘Mo Ka Garden,’’ with its 
27 students, is already noted in this whole section. The 
_ Embroidery Mission at the same center may be counted as one 
of the schools too, for 150 women there, along with their 
beautiful handwork, are learning daily lessons from the Book of 

When it comes to statistics in China, who that is initiated 
will expect accuracy? Herewith are approximate figures. 
The mission schools, from kindergarten to college, have 2,260 
pupils. Their special schools, medical, etc., have 290 pupils. 
This means 2,550 children and young people in Soochow under 
Christian influence and training. By devious devices I have 
come to a conclusion as to the number of pupils in Chinese 
schools, old-fashioned and new-fashioned, public and private. 
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They must total 8,000 students. (This includes an estimate of 
3,000 for the old-fashioned schools, a conservative estimate 
since there are said to be 300 of such schools, and the buzz 
thereof is heard on every street, at every few steps.) Adding 
the figures for mission and Chinese schools, we get a grand 
total of 10,550 studeuts in the city of Soochow. Since the 
population of Soochow is estimated all the way from 500 to 
800 thousand, then out of every 500 persons, or out of every 
800 persons, scarcely eleven are now in school ! | 
Up to this point I have purposely omitted one feature of 
the schools visited—the athletic equipment. Itis not absent in 
the primary schools, public or private. It is good in Higher 
Primary—not only large grounds for drill and games, but indoor 
gymnasiums as well. Many are large Chinese houses with 
three sides or all the sides taken out. Both Normals have 
large grounds and al] sorts of equipment. The Provincial 
Middle School caps the climax. That has, first, the fine big 
courtyard. Then it has a new foreign building for its gym- 
nasium, 45x75 ft., with cement floor. A tennis net promises 
- good sport there on many a day of rain. Besides all this, at a 
short distance from the school is the athletic field proper. 
Passing through the iron gates, one is in an enclosure of imperial 
dimensions. Here are tennis and football and such a track, 
long enough for the most ardent athlete. Athletics have come 
to stay in China. The Olympic Games will tell a different 
_ story from that of 1917, in a few more years. Mission schools 
- were responsible for the introduction of athletics here in 
China, but mission schools must look to their laurels, or lose 
out by the very success of that which they have initiated. 
The same warning probably applies to the departments of 
physical sciences, and certainly to normal training. 

_ I have not spoken of girls’ schools separately because the 
same general statements are true of them, as of the others. | 
The courses are about the same, until we come to manual 
training. The knitting and crocheting are acquired easily 
and practised constantly. In the Higher Primary City School 
_T saw girls making useful garments, correct Chinese style. At 

the Normal I saw five or six girls in white aprons, preparing 
real shrimps and vegetables in a model kitchen. The small 
range and its surroundings were just as they would be in 
their own homes, excep/ that it was clean and free from a 
clutter of things that have no business in a kitchen. In the 
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Girls’ Practice School, some features surpass those in the 
Practice School of the Men’s Normal. A small Chinese house 
is used to teach home-making iv the most practical way. The 
class is divided into groups, perhaps of six each. ‘They take | 
turns living in this model house. These girls sleep there at 
night, go out to market in the morning, buy food, and prepare 
the daily meals. They cook for the whole class of at least 
twenty-odd pupils, acting as hostesses. Of course they clean 
up the house, and do everything that needs to be done. 

Some of the private schools for girls are quite good, 
especially the ‘‘Da Doong,’’ with its 120 girls and children, 
The founder of the first new-style Chinese school for girls in 
Soochow is still living. She is still in charge of this school, 
the ‘Tsung Wu.’’ This Mrs. Wang is a facinating old lady. 
She was active in the Anti-Foot-binding Society, and is now 
interested in efforts to combat the gambling evil. She has 
had six or eight children educated abroad. She is not a 
Christian, though her three daughters in America are. Mrs. 
Wang is also interested in the Women’s Club, which is 
composed of Chinese women who are principals of schools, 
When the (tirls’ Normal had its Field Day in the fall of 1916, 
after the forty events on the program had been given with 
precision and grace, came a pageant representing the develop- 
ment of woman. The long procession moved slowly around 
the grounds twice, holding the rapt attention of the spectators. 
First came the primitive woman, dressed in leaves. Then 
came representatives of earliest antiquity, of later antiquity, 
and of the middle ages, looking as if they had stepped out of 
the pages of Chinese history books. Those of the present 
were school-girls, teachers, society butterflies with gambling. 
things, nuns, and slaves. Last came the women of the future. 
There were not only nurses and doctors, but postmen—or 
postwomen—on bicycles, newspaper editors, soldiers, aviators, 
judges, and senators. A new future indeed for Chinese woman- 
hood ! 

The improvement in Soochow schools since the Revolution 
has been mentioned. There is a difference, not only in 
teaching and equipment, but in spirit. There is a national 
spirit in China now, a republican spirit, military factions to 
_ the contrary notwithstanding. There is a national objective in 
the teaching of Chinese schools. In my scant acquaintance 
with the primary readers I have been struck with certain 
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frequent expressions ; for instance, in lessons on tea, silk, or 
pottery, ‘‘ The Chinese formerly led the world in this industry. 
Now other countries are using improved methods and are 
taking our trade from us.’? I had thought it a pathetic 
confession. It is not pathos, it is purpose. The teacher is 
expected to elaborate the idea and to rouse in the minds of the 
pupils a strong national feeling and ambition. Some lessons 
are more outspoken. One recounts the losses suffered by China 
at the hands of European powers and of her Asiatic neighbor— 
with an implication. The physical and military drill now so 
general has 2 definite objective. The teachers in their associa- 
tions discuss these subjects freely, and they are always empha- 
sized by the government iuspectors of schools. 

A word must be said about the most vital phase of 
education, the ethical teaching. All the Chinese schools have 
formal teaching of Ethics. What of the ‘resultant moral 
tone? Chinese answers to that question have been sadly 
pessimistic, whether the Chinese giving them were Christian 
or non-Christian. My own judgment about the girls is that 
girl students and teachers as a class—in the Chinese schools— 
stand out noticeably superior to other women and girls, specif- 
ically in regard to the habits of cigarette-smoking, wine- 
drinking, and gambling, and, generally speaking, in a broader 
outlook on life and a more real and serious purpose of 
usefulness in life. This must be true to some extent of the 
boys and the men teachers. Of course the ideal held up before 
all students is Confucius. Giving all credit possible to the 
Master whom they revere, and to their ethical standards and 
attainments, what caz they have of moral fibre? Where can 
they get the mental concept of absolute purity, of absolute 
truthfulness, of absolute righteousness? Where could we 
get such coum; if there had never walked a Man in 
Galilee ? 

Here and here only is the justification fon the mission 
school. We have the absolute standard. We know the one 
source of power to attain to it. In spite of our failures we 
know that power working in ourselves and in our pupils. 

When we think of eight thousand boys and girls, young 
men and women in Soochow, studying modern sciences in the 
schools whose highest teachings are the formal proprieties of 
earthly relationships, we are glad that they get so much. We 
rejoice yet more when we think that in this proud old city, 
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founded five centuries before He came, now evety morning 
more than three thousand students and teachers hear some 
message from the Book of Life, and have their minds turned, 
at the beginning of every day, to One who is in Himself aq} 
Truth and Life. | 


The Universal Rescue 
LEWIS HODOUS 


‘CCORDING to Eitel, the Ullambana Sutra which intro- 
duced the masses for the dead was translated into 
(A) Chinese by Dharmarakcha, a native of Tukhara in the 
third century A.D. (265-316 A.D.). The writer gives 
the ceremonial the authority of Sakyamuni and supports it by 
alleged experiences of his principal disciples. Ananda is said 
to have appeased the Prétas by offerings of food presented to 
“ Buddha and Samgha, and Maudgalyayana brought back his 
mother who had been reborn in hell as a Préta. The 
ceremonial was popularized through Amoghavadjra and the 
Yogatcharya School in the eighth century A.D. | 
The story of Maudgalyayana or Muk Lieng, as he is known 
in Chinese, is as follows: ‘*‘ When Muk Lieng saw his mother 
among the hungry spirits, he went with a dish full of food to 
present to his mother to eat. Before the food entered her 
mouth, it became ashes and she could not eat it. Muk Lieng 
cried loudly and returned quickly and informed the Buddha. 
The Buddha said, ‘Your mother’s sins are great. You alone 
are not sufficient to help her. You should employ the strength 
of the monks of the ten directions and the reverend spirits. 
On the fifteenth day of the seventh month you should prepare 
in behalf of the afflicted fathers and mothers of seven geneta- 
tions a hundred dishes and five kinds of fruit and place into a 
basin and present to the Buddhas of great virtue belonging to 
the ten directions. You should commission all monks to recite 
incantations and prayers, hoping that the fathers and mothers 
of seven generations will become absorbed in meditation, fix 
their purpose, and then receive food.’ At this time Muk 
Lieng’s mother was rescued from every affliction of the hungry 
spirits. Muk Lieng said to the Buddha, ‘ Ordain that the future 
disciples who practice filial love shall also make the offerings 
of food of the Ullambana.’ The Buddha said ‘ Very well.’”’ 
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The King Tsoo Suy She Ke (502-556 A.D.) from which this 

is taken adds, ‘‘ Therefore men of later generations, because of 

this, continued the practice of making ornaments of flowers. 

They also carved wood, split bamboo, made cakes, wax 

figures, cut paper in the form of flowers and leaves with most 
exquisite workmanship and skill.’” 

- So goes the old story. The modern Chinese isis developed 
it and transformed it into a very popular opera which is played 
‘with puppets. Men back of the stage manipulate the puppets 
and carry on the conversation. The play is accompanied by 
the beating of drums and gongs and clappers. This opera is 
acted on the occasion of the universal rescue or when a thank- 
offering is made to an idol. 

The plot is as follows: Maudgalyayana was a member of 
a well-to-do family which was noted for its works of mercy and 
charity and for its strictness in abstaining from animal food. 
They lived on lentils. His mother, a saintly old lady, was espe- 
cially known for her abstinence. She never knew the taste of 
meat. In the vicissitudes of human life she became sick. The 
sickness was prolonged although she tried many remedies- 
At last one of her sons said that he could heal her if she were 
willing to eat meat. She was horrified at the thought and 
preferred death to touching a morsel of the forbidden food. 
The son then prepared the meat in such a way that it resem- 
bled vegetables in appearance and taste and gave it to his 
mother to eat. In a short time she recovered from her illness. 

A slave, however, made the fraud known to Maudgalydyana. 
He feared that his mother had lost all chances of salvation and 
so inquired if the slave’s story were true. The mother did not 
believe it and called all the gods and goddesses to witness that 
she did not eat meat. 

This scene is dramatic. The gods and goddesses came 
before the wonder-struck aidience. In their presence 
the mother utters the following words,—‘‘If I have eaten 
meat, I summon all the gods and goddesses to cast me 
into the deepest hell.’ Immediately the blood streams from 
her stomach, nose, and eyes and the demons lead her away 
to Hades. 

Maudgalyayana cannot be consoled when he thinks of the 
tortures which his mother is suffering in purgatory. He inflicts 
upon himself many severe practices in order to atone for her 
Sin. One night the mother appears to him in a dream. Her 
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garments are in tatters and her face is marked by lines of severe 
suffering. He sees the denizens of Hades take away the ido| 
paper money and the paper garments which he provides fo 
her needs. Ile sees how the demons take away the food which 
he has brought. The unhappy mother comes to the bed of the 
son and reveals her torments and begs him to deliver her. He | 
awakes. The vision disappears and he decides to go to Hades 
and release his mother. 

The scenes in Hades through which he goes in search of 
his mother pass before the spectators. At last after a long 
search he finds her. He sees her put into a boiling caldron 
where she is burned, dried, and contracted. He throws himself 
before the one in charge of this department and requests to 
take the place of his mother. The stric! laws of Hades permit 
such substitution for a short time only. Maudgalydyana then 
appears with a cangue on his neck. At last his filial piety 
_ overcomes all obstacles. He is told by Sakyamuni how he can 

save his mother by employing the masses. 

So ends this drama. We are here upon the ground of the 
Mystery Plays with their appeal to the religious instincts 
of men. 

The universal rescue of souls from Hades occurs at differ- 
ent times of the year. About Foochow the various wards and 
villages have stated times for this ceremonial. It takes place 
regularly in the year of a fixed cyclical sign. The years denoted 
by the characters Gak and Szmg are very common. The 
great ceremonials take place once in ten, twelve or fifteen 
years or once in a cycle of sixty years. The practice has been 
carried on so long that every child of the neighbourhod knows 
when the rescue comes off. The ceremonies last for three, five, 
or seven days and nights. At Kushan, a famous monastery 
near Foochow, they have had a universal rescue for forty-nine 
days and nights. 

Several months before the ceremony takes place -“ 
placards are posted in the neighbourhood announcing the time 
and also requesting believers to send in the names of those who 
died at child-birth or were drowned or died from the plague 
or died in some strauge way. They are also to state the dates 
of birth and death. ; ; 

Some time after this announcement each householder is — 
requested to make a contribution. Large sums are readily 
collected. The ordinary universal rescue costs several thousand 
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dollars. ‘The merchants contribute readily because they believe 
 thatif these spirits are rescued from Hades they will be happy 
and cease to trouble people ; the neighbourhood will be free 
from sickness and disturbance and business will improve. Then, 
of course, there is that inward satisfaction and peace which 
come from doing an act of merit. 

The universal rescue, or Juo-do as it is called in Foochow, 
is a very elaborate affair. Special altars are erected in the 
temples and the large houses of the nieghbourhood. The 
number of different deities presiding at these altars depends upon 
the locality and the amount of money collected. Usually there 
are altars to the following deities: —Titsang who delivers souls 
from Hades, the Goddess of Mercy, Tai Shan the god of the 
- eastern mountain, the local god of the ground, Yama the ruler 
| of Hades, and the three rulers, There is one altar for the ten 
' rulers of Hades. Besides these the gods of local temples also 
have altars. ‘The gods and their satellites are made of bamboo 
pasted over with colored paper. 

The altars are built up in terraces of several tiers. They 
are decorated very gorgeously with incense burners, candlesticks, 
and vases with flowers. The streamers flap in the wind and 
the tinsel glitters in the light. At night the houses and the 
streets are lighted up brilliantly. Above the. streets is a band 
of white cloth. In the temples a place is reserved for lecturers 
who describe the terrors of hell and urge people to do good and 
store up merit for themselves. | 

At every rescue a bath-house is provided for the Prétas 
who may be able tocome. This resembles a long low shed. It 
is a few feet high and several tens of feet long and is made of 
bamboo pasted over with paper. There are three or five rooms. 
The centre room is occupied by Ing Iong Si who conducts the 
souls from this world to the next. One side of his face is white 
to represent this world and the other side is black to represent 
Hades. His two satellites stand on either side. The rooms 
on the side of this shrine are the wash-rooms where the spirits 
who attend the rescue may perform their ablutions. There are 
separate rooms for men and women. 

Not far away are sheds in which images made out of paper 
distribute clothing and food to the forlorn and hungry spirits ; 
for the purpose of the ceremony is not merely the rescue of souls 
from hell, but also to relieve the suffering of the spirits who for 
various reasons are wandering about the earth. 
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In another part of the village or ward may be found the 
thirty-six shops where the spirts who have money may purchase 
necessities. These are all made of frames pasted over with. 
paper and supplied with small images of clerks and merchants, 

On one of the main thoroughfares or opposite a temple ate 
displayed the tortures of Hades. The victims and their tor- 
mentors are made out of paper pasted on bamboo frames. The 
horrible punishments of Hades are depicted in a realistic way 
which leaves a profound impression on the youth. Some of 
the implements of torture are made so as to move and this fact 
increases their effect. 

Along the streets are pictures of the anlinals into which 
men who commit certain sins are changed. Everything is 
arranged to create a lasting impression. For dramatic effect 
it would be difficult to find anything equal to these representa- 
tions. | 

When all is in readiness the priests in + chasse of the 
ceremony consign a document to the flames. At the same 
time a paper man mounted on a paper horse is burned up. He 
is the messenger who notifies the gods that the universal rescue 
is about to open. This is done while sutras are recited and 
bells and gongs sounded. This is me chief ceremony of the 
first evening. 

The next morning the incense and candles on the altars are 
lighted, and breakfast, consisting of tea, vermicelli, and cakes, 
is spread before the idols. The priests sprinkle the altars with 
water in order to purify them. At noon a more substantial 
repast is prepared for the deities. During the day and at night 
the reciting of incantations proceeds apace. 

Toward the end of the ceremonies Hades is broken into 
and the spirits released. A table may be placed upon the 
fragile convex tiles or four of the tiles may be put together in 
the form of a square with another tile on top. The priests 
march around this reciting their formulas. At the proper time 
the head man strikes the symbolic hell with his wand and takes 
out the paper images of the souls who have been confined 
therein. 

Near the centre where the ceremonies take place 4 bridge 
is built over a pond or a canal or a miniature bridge is made by 
the use of tables. This is intended for the ceremony of 
crossing the bridge which leads from hell to the world of men. 
The ceremony takes place on the last evening. The priests 
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chant their sutras and sound the gongs and bells. Several 
beggars and vagabonds who impersonate spirits are given a 
document and pass over the bridge. On the other side the 
document is handed over to another priest who burns it up. 
The spirits pass over again and again receiving similar docu- 
ments. ‘These are the documents which are sent, by burning 
them, to the other world and release the different spirits who 
are there confined. | 

At the universal rescue the ceremony of mounting the 
platform is also performed. A platform with three tiers is 
erected in the shop or temple. On the top tier are placed an 
incense burner, candles, cups with wine, large bowls with 
dumplings made of rice flour and brown sugar and a large 
quantity of wheat cakes placed upon frames so as to resemble 
largecones. When the offering is ready these Taoist priests take 
their position on the second tier. The middle priest is called 
the Cid CO, which means the head of the tier or throne. In his 
hand he holds an ivory tablet which resembles that held by 
idols and the ministers of state in ancient times when they 
were in the presence of the emperor. On the first tier there are 
five priests. The priests repeat incantations accompanied 
by the ringing of bells and the beating of drums and 
the rattle of clappers. At twelve o’clock the ceremony stops. 
The powers of the lower regions hold sway till twelve o’clock 
when the rule of the powers of light begins. Large quantities 
of idol paper and paper with pictures of clothing are burned. 
The next morning the food is divided among the neighbors. 
| The universal rescue is very popular to-day. Thousands 
of dollars are spent upon these ceremonies every year. In one 
of the Asvens of the Kwangtung Province, consisting of one 
hundred thousand families, the magistrate estimated that one 
dollar at least was spent by the family every year for this 
purpose. Whether this would be a fair average for the whole | 
country it 1s difficult to say, but the sums collected yearly even 
during hard times are very large. After all is said, there is no 
doubt that these very ceremonies have done more to keep the 
people from anti-social conduct than any other agency in China. 
They need to be superseded, but this will not be done by legal 
enactment. | 
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Om Mani Pad Me Hum: a Tibetan Prayer 


J. HUSTON EDGAR 


“ AIN repetitions’’ have always appealed to the ignorant 
and ultra-religious. Their use is general in non-Chris. 
tian lands, and although Christ warned his followers 

against the practice, the Church speedily forgot ang 

like Pagan organizations pandered to the widespread demand. 
This is true of the Church in its vigorous youth and bigoted 
prime, and even to-day the Eastern and Western branches in 
their declining years refuse to relinquish this alleged aid to 
holy living. And no doubt the custom has something to com- 
mend it. The concentration of mind, for instance, would tend 
to exclude impure, ambitious, anxious, and fearful thoughts, 
It would limit, also, that free use of the imagination which 
. makes a man so often dissatisfied with the past, and afraid of 
the future. But the repetition of certain phrases means much 
more to the Tibetan, who believes all the annoyances. which 
beset humanity are the result of spiteful spirits, whose malice 
and activity can only be prevented by the use of charms and 
the repetition of holy phrases. For this season ‘‘OQm mani pad 
me hum !” has become the ‘‘ prayer” Jar excellence of Tibetan 
Buddhists: ‘‘the sum and substance of all the sentences of all 
the Buddhas concentrated in one word.” With a Sanskrit 
origin and meaning somewhat obscure, this jumble of six 
syllables is repeated by deified lamas, despotic princes, vicious 
priests, and humble laymen from the mountains of India to the 
plains of China. In the Tibetan-English Dictionary of the 
learned Jaschke under the syllable ‘‘Om ” we have the following 
explanation: “Om” a mystical interjection..... the symbol 
of the Hindu triad inasmuch as it consists of three sounds 
A. U. M., or Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma respectively. This 
interjection frequently occurs in the prayers of the Northern 
Buddhists of Tibet, and especially in the famous six-syllable 
prayer ‘*Om mani pad me hum” the literal meaning of which 
is :—‘‘ O thou jewel in the Lotus hum.” The person addressed 
in these words is not Buddha but Spyan Ras Gzigs, and by some 
he is thought to be the author of them. The Tibetans them- 
selves are ignorant of the proper sense of the six syllables, i! 
sense at all there be inthem..... The simple and popular 
but also the flattest of these explanations is derived from the 
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purely extrinsic circumstance that the Sanskrit words of the 
prayer consist of six syllables. .... (which), when pronounced 


by a pious Buddhist, convey a blessing upon one of the six 
classes of beings; (gods, demi-gods, men, animals, hungry 
giants, and inmates of Hell). | | 
4 1 ‘*Om mani pad me hum’’ seems to be written on 
everything, and repeated by everyone everywhere. It is 
muttered by bands of lamas at the picturesque religious 
ceremonies, accompanied by ringing bells, clanging cymbals, 
blaring trumpets, booming drums, and wailing flutes. It is 
droued with feverish haste and weird monotony by individuals 
for the benefit of families in health, sickness, death ; and it is 
muttered and garbled by countless laymen on wild steppes, 
dangerous passes, gloomy forests and busy markets, without 
intermission from early dawn till late at night. For instance, 
the traveller may meet an unkempt nomad or unwashed 
woman. The lips are moving rapidly and a droning sound 
seems to be proceeding from the depths of the stomach. You 
greet them and the droning momentarily ceases. Out goes a 
long tongue and it would seem that death from asphyxiation 
was imminent, but you are soon relieved to hear your salutation 
returned and the strange noise continued as if nothing had 
happened. With the Tibetan, not to pray is the exception. 
Old and young, at work and at play, it would seem as if men 
and women were not born to mourn but to mutter the ever- 
lasting mani. But ‘‘praying’’ is not necessarily associated 
with morality. The godless lama, the murdering brigand, the 
abandoned woman, and the sordid Chinaman all pray with a 
fervency scarcely equalled by the blameless saint of Chris- 
_tendom. And the traveller soon finds that when the devotions 
are interrupted it is generally to curse the patient animal, or 
indulge in obscene banter with the female drivers. 

2. But to the Tibetan and naturalized Chinaman this 
praying viva voce is relatively unimportant. The evil ones 
will take advantage of every flaw, and to make the armour 
complete, unceasing prayer must be made. So in order to 
accomplish this feat the Tibetan has called to his aid all the 
forces of nature, and harnessed them to machinery devised for 
the purpose of purging away the sins of mankind. And it is 
probable the first steam engine introduced into Tibet will be 
used to turn praying machinery. At present, however, he 
inust ake the best use of human agency, wind, and water. 
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a. The former method is confined to praying drums ip 
lamaseries : great ponderous masses of mani-inscribed parch- 
ment, balanced on pivots and requiring much force to move 
them ; smaller cylinders of the same class built in rows around 
the awning of temples and in sheds by the roadside ; and the 
peculiar well-known hand cylinders made of leather, heen or 
silver. The three kinds of drums or cylinders mentioned above 
differ only in size and manner of erection. In all are slips of 
paper, or parchment, inscribed with the sentence ‘‘Om mani 
pad me hum,” the total of the prayers varying in number from 
a few thousands to half a million. The drum when finished is 


covered with leather or cloth, gaily painted and finally secured 


in sockets so that it can be revolved with the greatest possible 
ease. When visitors or lamas pass round the praying sheds or 
temple courts they spin dozens of cylinders and get the benefit 
of myriads of prayers. 

5. In the above we have a praying drum turned by the 


‘ hand, or in some cases by oxen, but the Tibetan is often not the 


immediate cause of the peace-ensuring motion. The fierce 


winds so common in high altitudes are a priceless boon to the 


sinful Tibetan and groaning universe. Drums and cylinders of 
all sizes mentioned above are often sent spinning round on 
their merciful errand by this unruly agent. But in this depart- 
ment the value of a few wind-driven drums is as nothing 
compared with the sacred flags which flutter from every 
strategic point. The construction of this charm against a 
myriad evils is simplicity itself. On a long strip of indifferent 
linen, cotton cloth, or tough paper, countless phrases will be 
written, and this, with a few other details, attached to a high 
pole or stick, constitutes the weapon with which demons are 
overcome and the decisions of Fate regulated. It would be 
hard to say where they are not. On mountain tops, passes, 
mounds, trees, houses, lamaseries, towers, bridges, guns, and 
loads on animals’ backs, they flutter in the wind and waft their 
sanctity over roads, rivers, towns, and settlements until the 
cynic wonders how sin can possibly exist in such a demon- 
exorcised land ! | 

c. But men may grow weary and mountain winds may 


even cease to blow, but the ceaseless streams from the eternal 


snows go on for ever. This power more than any other 
suggests perpetual motion, and the Tibetan uses it to the 
utmost. Beside almost every watercourse one sees small sheds 
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‘1 which are gaily-painted drums turned by the foaming 
waters. Waterwheels of all sizes and varieties drive wheezy 
monsters or brisk little toys day and night, summer and winter, 
and must offer up in the year millions of prayers for the benefit 
of suffering humanity. 
But in Tibetan “ praying,’’ motion is by no means a sine 
gua non. Fragments of almost any kind of stone inscribed 
with holy phrases and the above formula are seen heaped up by 


| the roadside, on mountain passes, and in prominent places 


around the towns and villages. They are all supposed to 
benefit the traveller who must perforce pass through dangerous 
tribes and over terrifying passes. The same phrases printed on 
walls, rocks, trees, charms, and baggage, in Tibetan, Sanskrit, 
and occasionally Chinese, are supposed to confer complicated 
- blessings on the traveller. | 

3. To say then that the Tibetan ‘‘ prays’’ without ceas- 
ing is not an exaggeration but a plain statement of fact. And 
Christ’s meaning when he said ‘‘ for they think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking’ is illustrated in a remark- 
able manner. For instance, it is probable that a large Bén 
drum in Badi near Linka driven by a good turbine offers up in 
the course of a year about four billion prayers. In the drum 
there are half a million prayers revolving 900 times an hour. 
This means 21,600 times a day, or 7,884,000 times a year. 
This would be the number of prayers offered if one only had 
been inscribed on the drum, but there are half a million: 
hence the unthinkable total of three billions 942 millions, or 
nearly four billions. The Tibetan, poor soul, has little 
humour in his nature, or he would be forced to question the 
eficiency of his methods, even if he was prepared to admit a 
more than ordinary depravity of soul, or active spirit agency. 


4. For many years the writer imagined this strange 
prayer had no rival among Tibetan peoples, but found later 
that this was not so. The Bénpo or Black Lamas contemp- 
tuously reject ‘‘Om mani pad me hum,”’ so dear to the hearts of 
the Yellow and Red cults, and would die rather than repeat it, 
turn it, or cause it to be turned. But they have a peculiar 
form of their own which is revolved from left to right with as 
much ingenuity and assiduity as the others bestow on the “Om 
mani pad me hum.’’ Jaschke transcribes the phrase as ‘‘ Man 
tri mu tri sa le dzu,’’? while Des Godins, a great authority on 
Rastern Tibet, gives “Ma tchri mou me sa le gou.’’ The 
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writer who has lived among the Bon in Badi-Bawang would 
_ tentatively suggest “Om ma dri mu ye sa le dug.” He has 
never heard them repeating ‘‘Om mani pad me hum”” back. 
wards, although the drums, cylinders, and boxes are mos 
religiously reversed by all good Bons when in the act of praying, 
_ It is sad, but still interesting, to remember that two important 
schools have found these meaningless phrases an opportunity 
for bitter disagreement and often an excuse for cruel persecu- 
tion. Some decades ago the Yellow and Black Lama differ- 
ences were the cause of a savage civil war. | . 
5. On two occasions the writer had the ritual of the lamas | 
at his disposal. One evening he and a companion arrived at — 
Chelo in K ‘ong U after a sensationally dangerous journey up the 
right bank of the T‘ong River. The lamas in the district were 
very friendly and belonged to the Bén cult. The Abbot who 
was an alleged ‘‘ living Buddha ’”’ and head of the Bonpo frater- 
‘nity in Chagla (?) invited us in to see him. His small cell 
was bare and refreshingly clean. A plain, unornamented 
looking-glass on the table, a pan of glowing embers in a corner, 
and battered tea-service close at hand, were the first signs of 
comfort to meet our gaze. Further in was a small inclosure 
bountifully supplied with rugs and skins, but so small that 
sleep could only be taken in the sitting posture required of the 
disciples of Gautama. The Buddha received us tremblingly 
but with much dignity. His face was ascetic, pleasing, and 
well-proportioned, and as he sat almost silent, cross-legged, 
bolt upright, and posing as a god, one could recognize some- 
thing of that grace and culture which sometimes (rare indeed) 
characterises the better-class lamas. As we went out he accom- 
panied us and knelt as we bade adieu. Later on our present 
of soap and perfumes was refused on the score of poverty, but 
on the assurance being made that we expected no return present 
the soap was accepted. He sent word that he would pray for 
us: ‘it was all he could do.’’ That night the boom of drums, 
the clang of cymbals, and hurried muttering of charms in- 
dicated that the good man was spending a night in prayer, and 
we had every reason to believe it was on our account. The 
next experience was in the independent kingdom of Somo. 
My companion was stricken down suddenly with a mysterious 
complaint. A deputation of lamas, who may have been the 
authors of the raging fever and excruciating pains, offered to 
exorcise the ‘‘ malignant spirit’? which was the cause of the 
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malady. Their services were refused, but later the innkeeper 
and the lamas both believed some such ceremony was necessary 
and the day following was chosen as a suitable time to oust the 
“spirit.” Fortunately, with much difficulty, my sick com- 
panion was carried out of Somo and their jurisdiction before the 
time decided on for what was intended to be his burial service. 

I have no proof of its antiquity, but the Chinese version, 
of OE Wa ef, is common enough on stone tablets and 
temple doorways in China Proper. I have seen it at Wei- 
chow and Siutu, and even so far afield as T‘aibsing in Kiang- 
su. But there is nothing like it on the T‘ang Chao tablets in 
the Nim valley. It may be seen in an ancient Sanskrit form, 
however, on a small lamasery in Chengtu 


Family Worship and Bible Study in the Home 


MRS. G. F. FITCH 


EFORE going on our last furlough one of my friends’ 
B who had just returned from hers, told me of four things 


that she felt would be a sorrow to me as I travelled 
about at home. One was, that the old custom of 
family worship had nearly died out, and she had rarely found 
a family who still observed it. I am sorry to say I myself 
found this true and often experienced a homesick longing for 
family prayers and our home custom of prefacing the breakfast, 
not only with the blessing but with a verse from the Bible 
from every member of the family as well. But if the springs 
in the fountain head of the church at home are failing, the 
supply of blessing from God upon this service is as full as ever, 
and perhaps we missionaries need to first bestir ourselves in 
this matter and then to use our influence more positively 
among the Chinese Christians. 
I think some of us missionaries have been at fault in 
taking it for granted that family worship was quite generally 


observed by the native Christians, but the late enquiries of the 


Continuation Committee’s sub-committee on this subject have 
brought to light the fact that many of them do not have this 
service. This committee has decided to ask that each church 
appoint four of its members—two men and two women—to act 
in special effort along these lines, endeavoring to have this 
observance become a part of the life of every Christian family. 
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Some of the Chinese Christians who are only just beginning 
this service already testify to real blessing in it, and some of them 
are wondering why we have not sooner spoken to them about it. 

If parents wish their children to learn to feed upon the 
Word of God (‘*Thy words were found and I did eat them” 
Jer. 15: 16) they cannot begin too early to teach it to them. 
When very young their minds are more open to its truths than _ 
they will be later. Bible stories prove to be more interesting 
than stories from any other book, if they are wisely and 
pleasantly either read or told to them. It is best for the parent 
first to become very familiar with the story he wishes to teach 
and then to read it, changing the Bible language into a 
simple style the children will understand. Visiting in one 
home recently, I found the custom of family worship was for 
the father to read from the story of the Bible the lesson for the 
day and later have a short conversation with the children about 
it. It was a very enjoyable service for the older people as well, 
and one of the children remarked to me later that she thought 
Bible stories were the most interesting stories in the world. 
A child generally sees the lesson of a story as quickly as a 
grown person if he is told it in an interesting way. Let the 
parents pray constantly for the ‘‘ wisdom from above ’’ that 
they may choose aright what lessons to teach. 

The matter of famzly prayers and Bible study in the home 
is one of far greater importance than we sometimes think. 
The objection is often given that there is no convenient time 
for this service. In the early morning the father must hurry 
off to the work of the day, the mother is busy getting the 
children ready for school, the older children seem to need to 
sleep late in the morning and only rise in time for a hurried 
breakfast and then a hurried departure. But if the parents 
once realize the importance of it, they will fzd the time for 
it. How sad it is to see in some professing Christian families 
that there is time for all manner of foolish and unedifying 
conversation, but no time for family prayers ; time to lie abed 
in the morning unless some specially exciting pleasure is 
arranged for the day, when all the family is easily aroused 
early to prepare for it, but no time for the opening of God’s 
Word (Ps. 119:130). Again and again I have noticed that a 
few Chinese friends who are irregular in church attendance are 
sure to be seen at the wedding feasts of their friends; they 
have time for every wedding or gala day, but for regular church 
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attendance they cannot find time. Let all put away this 
false excuse of ‘‘ No convenient time,’’ and say honestly they 
‘have not cared enough about these things to take or find the 
time for them. Then ask the Spirit of God to give true 
repentance and help to make a radical change. ‘The children 
soon know whether the parents consider the study of God’s 
Word of vital importance or not. If they do not, is it any 
wouder that the children grow up to consider it lightly ? What 
a blessed memory it is for a child to have of the father and 
mother and the Bible always associated together ! 

Christian parents know, from their own experience, what 
Bible truths have been most blest to them, and as they make a 
study of each child they will be taught by the Spirit of God 
how to lead them into the paths of righteousness (Ps. 23: 3). 
The Bible is such a wonderful treasury of wisdom that it has 
the very best supply for every need, and the consciousness of 
our lack of wisdom is only a gracious reminder to us to go to 
this treasury for our supply. 

I heard of one earnest Christian father and mother who saw 
their oldest son, a boy of about thirteen years of age, developing 
a proud, overbearing spirit, because he was an unusually bright 
pupil in school and received much praise from his teachers. 
They decided that the mother should take one evening each 
week for special Bible study with their children and a few of 
their friends. As this boy was specially fond of mathematics 
the mother called this series of lessons ‘‘the heavenly 
arithmetic’ (FE BRM). She told each one to prepare one 
_ verse for each lesson, the first lesson being on ‘‘addition”’ in 
the Bible; the next, ‘‘subtraction,’’ ‘‘ multiplication,”’ 
‘‘division,’? going right on into ‘‘ fractions,’’ interest,’’ 
etc., all on Bible lines. This son became so interested that 
his whole character was changed by it, and he came to want 
God’s opinion and praise instead of man’s. Luke 16:15, 
‘‘That which is highly esteemed among men is abomination 
in the sight of God,’’ took such a hold of his heart that it 
changed it. The manner in which this Bible study spread till 
it touched and changed other lives as well, was most inspiring 
to the faith of these parents. It was their putting God’s Word to 
the test, and believing it would do what God said it would do. 

‘*For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
aud returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the sower, and bread 
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to the eater, so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac. 
complish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent Is. 55:10, 11. 

‘*Is not my word like fire? saith Jehovah ; and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?’’ Jer. 23:29. 

‘*For the word of God is living, and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing 
of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart.’? Heb. 4:12. 

When God called Noah and all his family into the ark 


_ it was to tell us and every one of ours to-day that He wanted 
the whole family saved. When He gave directions for the 


keeping of the Passover, He said, ‘‘A lamb for an house”’ 
(Ex. 12:3), teaching the same lesson. Aud do we not 
get the same teaching when we read that when Paul and 
Silas saw their jailer repentant they told him if he would 


“believe on the Lord Jesus, not only he would be saved but his 


family also? Parents who are anxious over a wayward boy or 
a thoughtless girl may find great comfort in this provision of 
God for the whole house, and, as one has said, friends and 
servants may also come into the fold of this promise. But, we 
must truly desire it, and, we must truly believe for it. Do we? 


— 


The Papaya for South China © 
G. W. GROFF, Canton Christian College 


HOW THE MISSIONARY MAY USE THE INTRODUCTION OF A 
NEW FRUIT AS A POINT OF CONTACT WITH THE PEOPLE. 


The papaya is a new fruit on the world’s markets. 

The Canton Christian College is interesting the Chinese of South China 
in its cultivation and is gaining a point of contact with the people. 

Its methods reach gentry and peasants alike. 

Boys’ work is a medium for reaching the villagers close to the College. 

Much of the expensive agricultural experimentation which has been done 
by the governments of other lands may be used to advantage by missionary 
agencies. 

Agricultural effort of this kind brings the people to us instead of making 
us go to the people. : 3 

Bulletins on the papaya in Chinese and English are published by the 


Canton Christian College. : 


EW in South China recognize the papaya as fruit worthy 
of cultivation. It is found here but is not grown 


commercially. It is grown in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries throughout the world but in all of these places 
it still remains to be developed for the world’s markets. The 
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- Village Farm School boys bring their friends and Village Farm School boys encircling ‘‘ Ling Naam”"’ 
parents to the College on Christmas Day. papaya, preparatory to tasting. 


Papaya and pineapple thrive on hillsides. utiful ‘* Ling 
‘* Ling Naam ’s’’ prize papaya tree. Naam ’’ papaya of Honolulu type. 


(See article on the Papaya in this number.) 
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work of fixing and breeding the type of papaya adapted to the 
conditions existing in South China should be undertaken at 
once. By so doing it may be possible to develop a profitable 
industry. The agricultural department of the Canton Christian 
College is now engaged in investigations along this line. It 
welcomes the co-operation of any who may be interested. 

The papaya or melon tree, Carica papaya, is thought to be 
a native of Mexico or Central America but is now widely 
scattered throughout the tropics. It was doubtless taken into 
the Philippine Islands by the early Spanish settlers, and later 
introduced into China from these islands. The trees are now 
scattered throughout various sections of South China; but with 
few exceptions the fruit is of inferior size and quality. The 
type of fruit growing here ripens with great difficulty. It is 
not very highly prized by the Chinese. They usually pick it 
while it is green and either boil it as a vegetable or candy it. 
In medicine shops it is sold as a dried product under the name 
of ‘‘Chuen Mok Kwah.’’ The Chinese mix this with rice- 
wine and use it as a tonic. 

The papaya should be eaten as a fruit only when it is ina 
well ripened condition. A taste for the papaya is easily 
cultivated and its enthusiasts are many. As a fresh fruit it 
should find a more ready consumption by the Chinese people. 
It should be cut lengthwise into slices and eaten the same as 
cantaloupe or water-melon. The juice of lime or lemon squeezed 
over the surface improves the flavor. When cut into blocks 
and mixed with pumelo or other citrus fruit, or apples, nuts, 
etc., it makes an excellent salad. It is not uncommon to spice 
it, green or ripe, using the same methods as for spicing water- 
melon and cantaloupe. A papaya stuffed with meat and bread 
and baked is excellent. The seeds of the papaya are said to be 
an efficient vermifuge. 

Pepsin is a well-known, active digestive principle secured 
from animals. Papain is a closely related vegetable product and 
is found in great quantities in the fruit and sap of the papaya. 
The fruit, therefore, if eaten in sufficient quantities, gives 
assistance to the digestive organs of the body. This digestive 
property of the sap of the papaya is so great that if tough 
meat is wrapped in the leaves of the papaya for a few hours 
before cooking, the meat becomes tender and soft. A little 
raw meat placed in the juice of the papaya will entirely 
disappear. | 


‘ 
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The Hawaii Experiment Station has recently reported that 
papain, the dried juice of the papaya, can be produced at a 
profit of more than $5.00 gold per kilo, equivalent to about 
$4.50 Mexican per pound. The fact that this papain of commerce | 
is considered superior in digestive virtues to the pepsin obtained 
from animals should create a ready market for its sale. This 
opportunity is attracting some interest among Philippine 
farmers ; it should also interest the farmers of South China. 

The papaya fruit is the size and shape of melons. These 
are fortunately borne close to the trunk and not on branches 
where their great weight could not be carried. The tree is 
rarely branched but has large palm-shaped, tropical-like leaves. 
These are borne on foot-stalks often two feet in length ; they | 
are deeply lobed and are often a foot and a half to two ont 
long. It is a beautiful tree, erect and stately. 

The tree grows from a small insignificant seed. When 
the papaya is cut open the sceds are found clustered closely 
together. Each little seed is strangely encased in a jelly-like 
bag. Inu ripe papaya the seed often germinates before the 
papaya is opened. The little plants start quickly and in 
Kwangtung attain to a height of eight or ten feet the first year, 
if the ground in which they are planted is loose and fertile. 
Fruit will ripen the second year. In good ground the average 
yield per tree is thirty to forty fruits of .75 to 1.5 kilos (one and 
one half to three pounds) each. 

It should be remembered that the papaya is more of a 
tropical than sub-tropical fruit. For this reason in Kwangtung 
it should be given well-sheltered positions, away from the cold 
north winds of winter. The tree requires fertile, well-drained 
soil for its best development. High elevations, such as that 
found between grave land and rice fields, if the soil is sandy 
and well drained, are especially well adapted to the growth of _ 
the papaya. | 

The best fruit of the year ripens on the trees in October 
and November ; some fruit is also secured in the spring of the 
year. The flavor of the fruit is greatly improved if they are 
allowed to ripen on the trees. | 

The most peculiar thing about the papaya tree is that 
unlike most other fruit trees there is a strong tendency to develop 
not only distinct staminate and pistillate flowers but even distinct 
male and female trees. This is especially true of the uncultivated — 
or wild forms which are those commonly found in Kwangtung. 
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The result is that an orchard of papaya trees grown from seed 
of unselected fruit will contain 50% or more of male or fruitless 
trees. This condition greatly decreases the growers’ profit, 
There have been a number of experiments in grafting the 
papaya iu the hope that this condition could be overcome. But 
it has recently been observed in Florida that the papaya 
degenerates very quickly when propagated by grafting. 

The greatest hope for the future development of the papaya 
lies in the fact that this male and female characteristic of the 
tree is not at all fixed but that there exists at least five or six 
types of tree, varying from the distinct male and the distinct 
female trees to hermaphrodite types of various forms. ‘The 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station has grasped this fact 
and during recent years has set to work in selecting and 
breeding a very desirable hermaphrodite papaya with every 
promise of success. * 

The Canton Christian College began its work on the 
papaya about eight years ago. The start was made with only 
one tree, the seed of which came from Honolulu. The fruit 
of this tree was so superior to anything grown in the vicinity 
of Canton, especially in its ripening qualities and flavor, that 
later we imported a large quantity of seed from Hawaii. We 
also planted seed from our original Honolulu tree. | 

This has been the first year that we have had visible 
results of the work. We have on our campus to-day more 
than two hundred trees of various types and quality. We now 
propose to select and breed from these a strain. of papaya 
adapted to the conditions in Kwangtung. We hope to co- 
operate with others who are interested in the introduction and 
improvement of the papaya and who may wish plants of our 
strain. In this way we hope in the years to come to secure for 
Kwangtung a better Dapepe: than that found here at the present 
time. 

The pel le always in great interest in our 
efforts with the papaya. Students at first spurned the idea of 
growing papaya as a marketable fruit; to-day we cannot 
produce enough papaya for consumption on our own campus. 
Students will scarcely wait until the fruit ripens before they 
pick it, and bring it to the college garden office where they 


*The ideas regarding the breeding of the papaya advanced in this article 
are largely those of Mr. J. E. Higgins, Horticulturist, Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Honolulu, T.H. 
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pay us 10 cents per catty (1% Ibs.) for it. This is twice the 
price of citrinous fruits, which they prize so highly. 

Many of the Chinese visitors from the city are proud to 
carry back with them one or more ‘‘ Ling Naam’? papaya. 
Foreign residents of Canton insist upun having papaya with 
their weekly delivery of vegetables. Village Farm School boys 


are constantly on the alert for seeds to take back to their | 


villages and they bring their friends and parents to see our 
trees. | 
All this vitally associates our institution with the problems 


and interests of the people and gives us the point of contact 
which we seek. 


Ancestor Worship in Japan 


R. M. was a student of law in Tokyo some years ago, and . 


while there was baptized in the Kanda Church of 

Christ in Japan; that particular congregation, being — 

self-supporting, has no direct connection with any 
mission. This baptizing was evidently done very carelessly, 
for he says himself that he had no clear knowledge of the 
Christian faith at that time. Presently he suffered from 
nervous prostration, which obliged him to give up his law 
studies and return to his native place, about eight miles from 
here, to engage in farming. He married the daughter of a 
comparatively well-to-do farmer, and, according to Japanese 
custom, was ‘‘adopted’’ into that family, that is, took his 
wife’s name and became subject to the authority of her father 
as the head of the house. That father-in-law has since retired 
and Mr. M. has become the head of tbe house. 

The father-in-law is a man of stern character, and, while 
knowing nothing about Christianity, in common with most of 
his countrymen, hates it with a bitter hatred. It was therefore 
expedient for the son-in-law to hide his light, such as it was, 
under a bushel, and the light went out. So he remained 
until our articles began to appear in the local papers. On 
September 4th, 1913, he called at our office and asked for our 
tracts. In June, 1914, he came and had a long talk with me. 
On July 4th of that year our travelling representative called at 
his home. On March 22nd, 1915, he writes that he tried to 
get bis father-in-law to consent to have meetings in his house, 
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but without success. Also that his wife is interested, but does 
not like to receive Christian instruction against her father’s . 
wishes. On August 23rd, 1916, he attended our annual rally 
at B., and had a long talk with Mr. K. about public profession — 
of Christ. On October 22nd, 1916, he attended church services 
at O. for the first time. He expressed himself as desirous of 
becoming a member of our Church, and we told him to get a 
Jetter of transfer from the Church in which he was baptized. 
That was found impossible, as he had been so long away that 
his name had been dropped from the roll. So he appeared 
before our Church Committee (our temporary substitute for a 
consistory) to make a confession of his faith. That confession 
was, on the whole, satisfactory, but we ran up against a snag 
when we asked him about his relations to his ancestral 
Buddhist temple, to the worship of the household gods, and to 
that in the village Shinto Shrine. He said that he conformed 
to all of these customs, was himself the superintendent of the 
- shrine, and was a member of the Buddhist congregation. 

Did he not feel that all this was incompatible with 
Christian faith? Not at all. Christian faith was a matter of 
the heart, and these others things were mere outward forms. 
The Shinto shrine was, as the Government had declared, not a 
place of religious worship, but an institution to keep alive the 
-memory of the illustrious dead (in this case of Nintoku Tenno, 
‘The Merciful Emperor’’). Some people might, to be sure, 
be superstitious enough to perform the idolatrous rites of 
worship there, but he did not, and felt that as a patriotic 
Japanese it was proper for him to retain his connection with 
the institution. As for the Buddhist temple and the Buddhist 
masses for the dead, and similar things, he had no personal 
interest in them, but as the head of the house he could not sever 
his connection with them so long as his father-in-law lived. 
| The problem here presented to our committee is one of 

the greatest problems of the present day in Japan. Curiously 
enough, it is a comparatively new problem. People who 
became Christians twenty-five or thirty years ago had no such 
ideas. For them all Shinto and Buddhist performances were 
idolatry pure and simple, and, if they became Christians at all, 
they made up their minds at once to have nothing more to do 
with them. Many suffered persecution rather than to yield. 
With the increasing number of men in public life who become 
Christians on the one hand, and a strong reaction in favour of 
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maintaining the ancient institutions on the other, there has 
arisen a desire on the part of the authorities and of many 
Christians to find some workable compromise. The constitution 
of the country guarantees religious liberty, but the Government 
wishes the ancient rites to be kept up, and of recent years has 
insisted that school teachers take their pupils to the temples to 
do reverence. To gloss over the inconsistency of this position, 
the Government declares that the shrines are not religious 
institutions and that to worship at them is not a religious act. | 

The question now arises: Does the Government’s saying | 
so make it so? To the mind of the normal Japanese it does, 
If the Government should decree that noon is darker than 
midnight, it would be taught in all the schools as an undoubted 
fact, and most of the people would believe it, or pretend to 
believe it. Is the Christian Church also to accept the Govern- 
ment as an authority in such matters, or is it to exercise its 
own independent judgement in accordance with its own prin- 
ciples? This was the problem before our little committee 
that day. After a good deal of discussion it was decided to lay | 
the matter upon the table for a month, and to inquire of the 
Lord, to know what his leading might be in the matter. 

After a week or two I wrote out in full my reasons for 
believing that a Christian should have absolutely nothing to do 
with Shinto shrines, Buddhist temples, or household gods, and 
sent the letter to Mr. M. My secretary said when he had 
finished it: ‘‘ You wrote a pretty stiff letter this time. Almost 
any Japanese will think that you are too strict, but I quite 
agree with you.’’ 

To my great delight and relief I received a letter from Mr. 
M. saying that he had read my letter over and over, and that 
he had come to the conclusion that I was right. He immediate- 
ly resigned his connection with the Shinto shrine, and on the 
next occasion of the shrine festival he came to church instead. 
He told me that also for the first time he had refused to present 
the usual floral offerings to the ancestral tablets. In addition 
to this he sent in a notice to the temple that he wished to 
withdraw from all connection with it. All this was done with 
great apprehension on his part as to the loss and trouble it 
would occasion. I think myself he was perhaps over anxious, 
but that the anxiety was real was plain enough, and we shall 
see what comes of it. He was admitted to the fellowship of 
our Church on the twenty-sixth of this month. 
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I consider this incident and the victory we gained one of 
the most notable answers to prayer I have ever experienced, 
and as one of the most significant episodes in my missionary 
‘life. It has brought me face to face with what is becoming and 
‘s bound to become increasingly a vital question for Japanese 
Christianity. Already in more than one influential Christian 
quarter one hears voices in favour of compromise on this issue. 
The Government, also, shows a tendency to press the Christians 
to accept its declaration that the ancient ceremonies are not 
religious. 

Some time ago the Governor of Nagasaki Ken called on 
the Roman Catholic Bishop and insisted that they should cease 
forbidding Catholics to worship at the village shrines. When 
the Bishop pointed out that the Roman Catholic Church would 
have to decide such questions in accordance with its own views 
as to what constitutes religion and could not accept the govern- 
ment statement as conclusive, the Governor replied that by so 
doing they place themselves in opposition to the authorities. 
_ This comes as near to being a threat of expulsion from the 
empire as anything we have had in recent years. _ 

For myself, I am not without great apprehension that the 
Protestants will to some considerable extent consent to a com- 
promise, with the result of producing iu this country a bastard 
Christianity, in which a profession of Christian faith will be 
considered quite consistent with continued connection with the 
ancient heathen systems and idolatrous rites. 

A missionary naturally hesitates to be confident when 
Japanese Christians differ among themselves as to the character 
and significance of certain ceremonies. This experience will 
help me to take a strong ground on these matters, for I know 
now that a certain line of uncompromising argument will 
appeal to a Japanese of intelligence who desires to do what is 
right. This man was fully won over, and took a stand that 
would, he was sure, be very much against his own worldly 
interests. This episode will serve also as a precedent and will 


very much strengthen our Japanese friends in the churches in 
this neighbourhood. 
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Obituaries 


Rev. William Nesbitt Brewster, D.D. 


SANG HAH LENG (Translated) 


EV. W. N. Brewster, D.D., was transferred from Malaysia to 
the Foochow Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and appointed to Hinghwa in 1890. His Chinese name was 
th 4 -b, but in the first minutes it was printed Hf 7 + 

(Strong Worker). We at that time considered it an error in 
printing but now the man and his work have revealed that it was 
prophecy. To me he was the strongest American missionary to 
the Chinese that I have come in contact with either personally or 
through the written page. | 

| When Dr. Brewster arrived there was only one district in the 
Hinghwa-speaking territory. He was appointed missionary-in- 
‘charge of it as well as of the Yungchun District in the Amoy- 
speaking dialect. In the Hinghwa District there were, at that time, 
twelve circuits, one primary school, two schools for women, a total 
of 44 preachers, teachers, and Bible-women and a Christian com- 
munity of 1,034. Chinese contributions to the work amounted 

Two circuits were added the first year and every year an 
increase followed. In the last report which he made to the 
Hinghwa Conference there were six districts, 66 circuits with 
preachers, teachers, and Bible-women totalling 490. The total 
Christian community was about 30,000. Students in our various 
schools numbered 3,308. The contributions for that year (1915) 
amounted to $40,800. 

Among other important things in our Hinghwa Conference 
which Mr. Brewster established, was the Hinghwa Mission Press, 
for the purpose of printing the Bible and other literature in 
Romanized. In 1897, the Revivalist was begun as a monthly paper. 
It is now published as a weekly paper in Romanized. It has had a 
large place in aiding the work of earnest evangelism and the 
making of a more intelligent Christian community. 


Nore: Dr. Brewster’s test influence was upon his native co-workers. 
This, as it should be, was his earnest endeavor. The test of a missionary’s 
life-work is the impression he makes upon those whom he serves. This 
article is a translation of an appreciation by Rev. Sang Hab I,eng, who was 
intimately associated with him during his entire term of service in Hinghwa. — 
It is a splendid expression of the attitude of the Hinghwa church and people 
towards this leader. It is of great interest in showing how he gripped the 
Chinese and drew them after him. His missionary associates feel that it 
expresses their own appreciation as well as that of the native brethren. 
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The Home Missionary Society was organized in 1895. All 
recognize this as the greatest event in our history towards develop- 
ing a self-supporting church, thus placing us at the head of China 
Methodism in this respect. The nucleus of this movement came 
from the prayers and consecration of a small band of the native 
workers who wanted to show their missionaries their devotion to 
the work at the time of stress when they were ordered to Foochow 
by the American Consul following upon the massacre at Hua Sang 
of a band of English missionaries during the summer of 1895. 
An offering was made and sent to Mr. Brewster. He was greatly 
moved and said that this sacred money must be made the keystone 
of a great institution in building up the Kingdom. His prayer and 
_statesmanship thereupon brought the Home Missionary Society 
into existence with $310 as its first year’s funds. It bad grown so 
that at the end of twenty years he could report the yearly receipts 
to the amount of $6,770 with a corresponding increase in pastoral 
support of $13,445. | 

In 1896 the Hinghwa Mission Conference was organized with 
Mr. Brewster as superintendent, which appointment he held, with 
the exception of one year (1904) when he was on furlough, until 
November, 1904, when the Annual Conference was organized. Since 
then he has been missionary-in-charge of the four Hinghwa- 
speaking districts. This is a short survey of the work during the 
26 years in which he labored here. 

In 1908 he was our delegate to the General Conference and 
also in 1916. He went to America in March. After the General 
Conference he was starting back to us but was taken sick in 
Chicago. After a brief illness, on November 22nd God summoned 
Him to the Heavenly mansion. 


Let me note a few of the things in which Mr. Brewster seemed 
to us Chinese preachers and people to excel: 

First, efforts to develop a Bible-reading church. He carefully 
_ looked into the question and decided that the Romanized was the 
only hope of ever attaining thisend. After preparing literature he 

did not spare the minutest details in teaching the people to read. 

_ He conducted quarterly examinations, rewarding with large Bible 
pictures those who did well. Many were inspired and many 
homes were brightened by these pictures. Those who learned to 
read Romanized became our most earnest Christians. The entire 
Bible was translated into Romanized by Dr. Brewster and later in 
1912 it was revised and a new edition printed. 

‘Secondly, efforts to develop an efficient official membership. 
Farly in his work he began holding institutes for class-leaders and 
other official members. They were taught to read the Romanized 
colloquial, instructed in fundamental doctrines and their official 
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duties together with methods of work. Often at the close of the 
institute he would say, ‘‘ Your board-bills have all been paid.” — 
All understood that he himself had been their host. This kindness 

and consideration won the gratitude and appreciation of all, and 
each went home feeling that he must do his best for the Kingdom. 


Thirdly, in efforts to develop broader knowledge among the 
people. Mr. Brewster saw us as a people shut in and self-centered. 
When he came only a few of the preachers read the Fukien 
Christian Advocate. He offered premiums to those who would get 
the most subscriptions. Much competition was induced aud a 
great increase in the subscriptions to the Advocate resulted. He 
also obtained club subscriptions to other papers. Thus by bringing 
the people into contact with others and the outside world they 
became more enlightened. Not only were the preachers benefited 
but our whole “/erati community life was helped. His work 
touched all parts of the community. 


Fourthly, in training preachers. He aimed at efficiency and 
broad culture. Not only did he open a Biblical school in which to 
train preachers but he gave those out in the work the benefit of 
his inspiration and plans. He knew that their salaries were not 
sufficient for books and papers after food and clothing had been 
attended to. But if they did not read and went empty to their 
pulpits the people could not be fed. Thus a weakened church and 
an ineffective pastorate would result, threatening the very life of 
the church. He organized the Itinerants’ Club. A full reading 
course was laid out and books furnished at half price, he himself 
paying the rest. In addition expensive reference books were kept . 
accessible to all. As a result we think that our ministry is not 
behind that of metropolitan centers. 

Fifthly, in efforts to help the wives of the pastors. A society 
was organized for their self-improvement. They followed a course 
of study with examinations. The writer’s wife is an example of 
the results of this work. She was an uneducated non-Christian 
girl and was making no effort to learn. This society gave her a 
start and soon she was proudly taking her examinations along 
with the rest of them. The attitude that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Brewster took towards every class of people with whom they came 
in contact was, ‘‘ How can we ke/p?’’ They always found the 
most efficient way of helping, which is to stimulate people to help 
themselves. Growth upward they saw was more important thau 
lifting up, so they stimulated growth. | 


There occur to the writer five outstanding characteristics. in 
Dr. Brewster as a leader: 

First, earnest euthusiasm. He worked unceasingly. Not 
only did he work during the cool months but during the hot 
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summer months he did not rest. He did not seek rest at the 
summer resorts but had a little place on the hill four miles from 
Hinghwa city. At night he went up the hill to his family, during 
the day he came down to his office in the city to meet preachers 
and people in the interests of the work of the Kingdom. On 
Saturdays he would go out to some village for quarterly meeting. 
On Sundays he preached sermons which would have been heard 
with delight by any people in any land and yet were not beyond 
his hearers. He also preached to the non-Christians constantly. 
His unwearied earnestness was an example to all of ts preachers. 
We felt that we had the best missionary leader and were thus 
inspired to the highest endeavor. 


Secondly, his love. He was glad to be in touch with the 
Chinese people. When Mr. and Mrs. Brewster first came to 
Hinghwa their house was a great novelty to the people. Old and 
young, rich and poor alike wanted to see. They canie in crowds. 
The door was opened wide and all visitors made welcome whether 
it was a single person or a large group. Of conrse little things 
were lost and flowers picked. Some would have scolded but these 


- annoyances did not seem to move our courteous host. He treated 


all with a fine, loving spirit. Some advised him to put up a notice 
refusing strange visitors. But the reply was, ‘‘I came thousands 
of miles to preach the Gospel and my aim is to get near the Chinese 
people. Now if, when they come to me, I turn away for quiet and 
rest, aud my own heart and love of ease shuts them out how can 
I preach to them and win them? God has given me this point of 
contact at the very beginning of my ministry here. I want to use 
every opportunity for Christ. If I should close my door to the 
people whom I came to serve, better that I had never come.’’ 
This won the people in an unusual way. No wonder the name of 
‘‘Bo’’. became known in every place. His going is felt in a much 
wider circle than that of the church. 


Thirdly, his giving. Mr. Brewster was ever an example to 
the preachers and the people in giving money to the support of the 
church. Jesus said, ‘‘ The good shepherd goes before his sheep.’’ 
We know that the good shepherd not only led by his voice but 
that he ever walked before. The fact that Hinghwa holds first 
rank in self-support in China Methodism is due to the people 
following his example in giving. The giving of one-tenth and 
‘other offerings besides was his custom and the preachers out of 
their meager salaries followed him. 


Fourthly, his relation to his Chinese co-workers. He knew 
the preachers intimately and as friends. He was always planning 
to make the salary adequate to the need and when there were no 
available funds he mourned this limitation. He went into the 
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homes of the preachers and saw that because of low, dark houses 
they and their children died of plague and other infectious diseases. 
Therefore he said that we must build two-story houses for these 
workers. He had the welfare of every preacher and bis family on 
his heart. 

When he had a plan for the extension of the Kingdom he 
would first talk it over with the Chinese leaders before attempting 
to carry it out. The preachers felt that in everything they 
were co-workers and brothers beloved. So they gladly gave them- 
selves to the service expected of them. Talk of independent 
churches has not appealed to the preachers in Hinghwa for we have 
such brotherly relations with our missionaries that we feel this is 
indeed our church and our work. 


Fifthly, his interest in the industrial conditions of the people. 
Mr. Brewster went through the country with eyes and heart open 
to the poverty and misery of the people. He was ever planning 
how their conditions could be improved. He often engaged in 
such enterprises as introducing rice mills, cane crushers, flour 
mills, weaving, dyeing, and other industrial work. One of his last 
acts was the projecting of plans for industrial and vocational 
education. Always it was his love of the people, an understanding 
of their conditions, and a desire to alleviate the burden of poverty 
that prompted him. Always he planned for others, never for 
himself. He was never in any business except revealing Jesus and 
the fulness of his redemption. 

Our beloved leader has gone on before us. Rarely do we meet 
his equal. When the cablegram brought us the sad news we 
repaired to the church where we had often sat under his earnest 
instruction and there in the presence of God we wept and sought 
consolation on bended knee. 

A great memorial service was held in the Hinghwa city 
church. The walls of the church were covered ,with scrolls and 
banners honoring his life and work. Officials, 4¢eratz, and all 
classes within and without the church united in their tributes. — 
The sorrow was widespread and genuine. | 

Dr. Brewster’s life-work motto was, ‘‘I determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.”” By his 
life he revealed Jesus Christ to us. Our leader is gone to higher 
service and we follow in his footsteps to establish the Kingdom in 
Hinghwa. | 
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Mrs. L. M. Englund 


The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of North America has 
sustained a severe loss in the Home-calling of Mrs. Lina M. 
Englund, wife of Rev. Wm. Englund, of Lantien, Shensi, on 
January 9th, 1917, at Shanghai. . Mrs. Englund had been frail for 
some months, and her sufferings were borne with great patience 
and resignation. She died happy in her Savior Whom she loved 
and adored above everything else on this earth. Her task was 
finished, her course was ended, and she had accomplished a work 
of extraordinary usefulness, and had left to others the memory of 
her beautiful character, the memory of a life filled with the Spirit, 
and exhibiting what the grace of God can do in one fully sur- 
rendered to the Lord Jesus. | 

Mrs. Englund, as Miss Lina M. Hedman, was born in Sweden 
about 53 years ago, and at an early age gave her heart to Jesus. 
After some consideration as to her working for her Savior she 
began a two years’ course of study in Stockholm, with a view to 
Home Mission work, but received her call to the foreign field. 
Here she also met with the Rev. F. Franson, the Founder of the 
S.A. M. of N. A., who advised her to proceed to the United States. 
There for over a year she engaged in revival work, great blessing 
attending her ministry. In 1894 she came to China, and proceeded 
to Shensi, where, subsequently, she was instrumental in opening a 
place which is now an out-station of Lantien. During the Boxer 
outbreak she had a narrow escape in getting.away from the city. 
| She was much in demand for meetings when on her first 
furlough, both in Sweden and the U.S. A., as she was a very 
gifted speaker. On one occasion in her native land, in a State 
Church, she conducted a Mission, when hundreds of people were 
converted. On her next furlough, Mrs. Englund, with her husband, 
engaged in extensive evangelistic work alike in America and Sweden, 
when her ministry was again greatly blessed of God. The writer 
well remembers, when on her last furlough, together with Mr. 
Englund, a two weeks’ campaign in his home church in New Jersey 
was held, and as a result many souls were saved, Christians edified, 
and a deeper interest for foreign missions was inculcated. Mrs. 
Englund, whether in America, China, or Sweden, or wherever she 
went, earnestly sought to win souls for Christ, and her efforts were 
signally owned of God. At our annual Conferences here on the 
field her messages were Spirit-filled and powerful. One who knew 
her for many years just wrote, ‘‘ Personally it was very interesting 
_ to be in her company, because she was a great help, spiritually and 

every way. You could not help feeling yourself drawn to her. 
She was richly gifted and gave herself out to the utmost for her 
Lord and Master.”’ | | 
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In her removal the work in China has: sustained a sad loss, 
which will be deeply mourned by the women in the Lantien district, 
to many of whom she endeared herself, and by whom she will be 
greatly missed. The elder of the Lantien Church, a powerful and 
spiritual man, was one of her first converts, and he cried like a 
child at the Memorial Service in Lantien. Every beggar in that 
district seemed to know her, as she had helped so many of them 
spiritually and medically. It was not an unusual sight to see Mrs. 
Englund on the roadside administering help to the helpless. Her 
works do follow her. She is with Jesus, with Whom to be is 
perfect bliss. ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.’’ 2 Timothy 4:7, 8 =e 


Dr. Isabel Mitchell 


All Manchuria was deeply moved when it became known that 
Dr. Isabel Mitchell had succumbed to that dread disease diphtheria. 
She had been apparently in the best of health, and was in the 
midst of a busy doctor’s life, when suddenly after one week’s sharp 
illness she passed into the presence of the King. 

Dr. Mitchell came to Manchuria in the autumn of 1905, and 
was. appointed to work in Fakumen. No doctor had been there 
previously, so that she had the arduous task of beginning and 
building up an extensive practice, and to this she gave herself with 
all the enthusiasm and love of her consecrated young life. Before 
going home on her first furlough in 1910, she had the joy of seeing 
a well-planned women’s hospital opened and in full working order. 
Her strenuous years of work had somewhat overtaxed her strength, 
and two years were speut at home in regaining health. She 
returned to China in the winter of 1912, and was appointed to 
Chinchowfu, where she lived for nine months attending to the 
medical work which was much less exhausting than that of Faku- 
men. But her heart was in her first Manchurian home, and it was 
with great joy she returned to Fakumen in the autumn of 1913, 
restored to health, and eager for its work. 

As the years went by she seemed to grow in every way. Her 
interests were deep and wide and she abounded in medical and 
evangelistic activities. The Primary Sabbath School was her special 
care, and its weekly training class for the teachers was conducted 
by her, and to all of them she communicated her own joy aud 
brightuess. At the Memorial Service held in the church the wee 
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tots sang the last hymn she had taught them, ‘‘ Around the Throne 
of God in Heaven,’’ while she herself had already tasted ‘‘ Glory.’’ 
Another branch of medical work she successfully began in a 
country station, with one of her old dispensers, now married, in 
charge. This station she visited regularly, thus greatly increasing 
its efficiency. 

Her hospital and dispensary in Fakumen were carried on 
with conspicuous skill and success, and while they made vast 
demands upon the strength and faith and love of their devoted 
doctor, she always responded with all her rich talents of head and 


heart. | 
To all those left behind the sense of loss is overwhelming, and 
our hearts cry out, ‘‘ Why should she go. ... with her strength 


and courage and hope and cheery smile which made everybody 
love her at sight?’’ 

But in our deepest times of sorrow God’s voice whispers ‘‘ Be 
still, and know that I am God.’’ ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter.’’ 

We laid her to rest in a quiet and beautiful valley in Kirin on 
the 28th March, not far from the grave of another devoted young 
doctor called Home in life’s prime, Dr. Arthur Peill of Tsang- 
chow. 

‘Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.”’ 

‘Lo, these are they who for pure love of Christ 
_ Stripped off the trammels of soft silken ease, 
Beggaring themselves betimes to be sufficed 
Throughout Heaven’s one eternal day of peace.’’ 
S. B. KEERS. 


- 


J. H. Moulton 


I should like to pay a tribute to one who was the foremost 
scholar of British Methodism and one of the foremost scholars of 
‘ the world—James Hope Moulton, who was on board a vessel on 
his way from India to England when it was torpedoed on Wednes- 
_ day, April 4th, and who succumbed to exposure in the boat on 
Saturday, April r1th. 

Dr. Moulton was an able son of an able father ; he was also the 
father of a son who gave promise of great distinction, but who was 
killed on the battlefield last year. The old Dr. W. F. Moulton 
was a Reviser, who, though he had the true modesty of all really 
great scholars, felt able to answer the question as to whether he 
would prefer to be on the Old Testament or the New Testament 
Company, by saying that he had no choice and believed his 
scholarship in Hebrew and in Greek to be on a par. Yet his 
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scholarship in Greek was such that on all grammatical questions 
he was acknowledged by the whole company to be one of the three 
or four experts in grammar. His edition of Winer has served al! 
British scholars since its publication in 1870. Dr. W. J. Moulton’s 
two brothers, who survive him, are Dr. Richard Moulton, Professor 
of Literature in Chicago University, whose literary studies in the 
Bible and in Shakespeare are so valued by all who know them, and 
Lord Justice Moulton, who before his elevation to the British 
Bench was the most distinguished lawyer in all matters requiring 
knowledge of chemistry, electricity, and engineering, in regard to 


patents. 

J. H. Moulton was one of the earliest Leysian boys, the 
distinguished school having been founded by his father in the 
seventies. He passed from the school to Cambridge, where (thanks 
to the abolition of theological tests in 1871) he was enabled to be 
the first Methodist minister after Wesley to become a Fellow of his 
College (King’s). After spending some years as tutor at the Leys, 
Dr. J. H. Moulton was appointed to the Methodist Theologica! 
- Institution at Didsbury, Manchester, where he continued to be | 
tutor in New Testament Language and Literature. Manchester 
University took the opportunity of his residence in the city, to 
make him its Greenwood Professor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo- 
European Philology. In 1906, although well known for his frequent — 
contributions to theological and philological magazines, he was 
openly awarded rank with the foremost by all British scholars on 
the publication of Vol. I of A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 
Alas, Vol. I is all that we shall have from his pen. That the work 
was immediately translated into German, and that Berlin University 
honoured itself and the author by a divinity degree is proof that 
Dr. Moulton’s fame was not confined to his native land. 

On the last page of Hasting’s Bible Dictionary (Vol. IV) Dr. 
J. H. Moulton’s signature appears beneath an article on Zoroastrian- 
ism. That was a subject in which Dr. Moulton was an acknowl- 
edged expert. It is not too much to say that the additional gains 
of his last two years of life had made him far and away the first 
scholar of our day in matters Zoroastrian. 

Owing to the war, some of our theological colleges had to close 
in 1915 (all the English Methodist colleges are closed to-day). Dr. 
Moulton took advantage of this circumstance to accept a request 
from the Y. M. C. A. to undertake a special mission to the Parsees 
in India. From his landing in Bombay in the late months of 1915, 
to his leaving Ceylon this last March, he received an unparalleled 
welcome from the Parsees. He was already well known to their 
best scholars by his Hibbert Lecture (‘‘ Early Religious Poetry of 
Persia,’’ 1911). They realized how brilliantly he had studied their 
literature and they gave themselves up to let him see their rites, 
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investigate their life and, by no means the least, to receive from 
him messages concerning his Master with less prejudice than they 
had ever before listened to a missionary. The readers of the 
Methodist Recorder have been delighted with letter after letter 
from Dr. Moulton, written during his tour in India. It was my 
privilege while recently at home to enjoy still fuller and more 
detailed circular letters supplied to his closer circle of relatives and 
friends. For twelve months he was my son’s tutor at Didsbury. 
Knowing that we were desirous of making Didsbury our temporary 
home on furlough, Dr. Moulton wished us to use his house as ours. 
The removal of the Richmond staff and students to Didsbury 
prevented that, though my own old friend and tutor, Dr. Geden, 
who occupied Dr. Moulton’s house, made me an ever-welcome guest 
with the free run of Dr. Moulton’s splendid library. 

Few lives that could bave been taken from our midst could 
have been more tantalisingly broken short than was Dr. Moulton’s. 
The war must have been the cause of the cutting off of tens of 
thousands of promising young men, like Dr. Moulton’s own son, 
who had had no opportunity to give the world any foretaste of 
their promise. But Dr. Moulton had given us not only Vol. I, the 
Prolegomena of his grammar; in colleagueship with Dr. Milligan 
(whose father, by the way, in colleagueship with Dr. Moulton’s 
father, wrote the finest commentary on St. John’s Gospel that I 
have on my shelves) he gave us the first two slender parts of what 
bids fair to be our best N. T. Lexicon ; and, finally, there is lost to 
us the results of the mission to the Parsees. We bow and admit 
‘ As for God—His way is perfect.’’ 


G. G. WARREN. 


Our Book Table 


CHINA, AN INTERPRETATION, dy BisHop J. W. BasHrorD, J/. £. M. The 

_ Abingdon Press, New York. $2.50 gold. 

_ The arrival of the second edition of Bishop Bashford’s magnum 
opus is a pleasing proof that this valuable work is securing the 
attention which it deserves. It also affords us a welcome oppor- 
tunity to commend this masterly volume to any who have not yet 
hailed its advent. ‘‘If any man seeketh the office of a bishop he 
desireth a good work’’ and if a bishop seeketh the office of an 
author he desireth a good work—perhaps even a better! With 
_ most bishops the crook is mightier than the pen, but when a bishop 
can also wield a pen why should he not be ambidextrous and sway 
us both by pen and crook ? | 

‘China, an Interpretation,’’ is the ambitious title of an ambi- 
tious book by an ambitious man. Sanctified ambition! ‘‘ Fling 
away ambition’’ has no relevancy here, rather ‘‘let thy ambition 
fliug.’’ The author's fling covers not only China and the Orient, 
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but the whole of the Pacific Basin! He studies large maps and 
thinks in continents... He interprets the present in the light of the 
past and of the future! His aim is twofold—to interpret China to 
the Occidental and to reveal China to herself. ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things ?’”’ We admire the audacity of the attempt and 
congratulate the author on the measure of his success. 

What is the secret of his skill? The author is a living illustra. 
tion of Bacon’s dictum ‘‘ Reading maketh a full man ; conference a 
ready man; and writing an exact man.’’ This book is nothing if 
not full, ready, and exact. Moreover, it is as interesting as fiction, 
and far more instructive and profitable. The volume is massive, 
both in its format and in its information. The formidable array 
of bibliography which follows each of the nineteen chapters js 
superfluous evidence that the author has read deeply, as well as 
travelled widely, and pondered fully, over all the great problems 
which he seeks to illuminate. | 

The book is solid, yet by no means heavy ; solid, too, rather than 
gaseous! Here is no vain striving after an epigram or purple 
patch, no sounding brass or clanging cymbal, no gush or rapture 
over ‘‘the dear Chinese’’! This is a man’s book for men, a 
student’s book for students, a missionary’s book for missionaries. 
In large measure it is ‘‘ all things to all men’’—an Oriental vade 
mecum. We have studied it critically and exhaustively and the 
more closely it is examined the more gratifying is the result. 

We need point out only a few spots. There is great lack of 
uniformity in the writing of Chinese names, which is somewhat 
irritating, and could so easily be rectified by one conversant with 
the language. Names of persons and places are thrown in without 
much regard for their forms in other places. Kuantung is Man- 
churia not Canton, Suchowfu should be Hsiichowfu, and Kuang Su 
should be Kuang Hsu. Page 428 in particular needs careful revision, 
for the medley of names is unfortunate. Page 235 should also be 
amended and some new form be adopted for the strange rendering 
of the five virtues, which the Bishop gives as ‘‘Jin, E, li, Che, 
Sin.’’ Yti Hsien did not massacre missionaries in Paotingfu, but at 
Taiyuanfu. Further, is it courteous to give the names of high- 
placed Chinese without even the common prefix or suffix? To call 
a man bluntly Yuan Shih-kai, or Li Yuan Hung, or Tung-chi 
(varied into T‘ung Chi) without even the simple addition of M’r 
seems to lack something. A General is thrown in here and there, 
but that is all. Is the Bishop fair to Great Britain on page 365? 
His further comment on page 370, re monarchical governmentts, 
is hardly justifiable, and perhaps unnecessary. We do not quarrel 
with the Bishop’s claims to disinterestedness on the part of the 
U.S. A., or of the pre-eminence of American activities in China, but 
it is not quite like the fair-minded Bishop to skimp over all others, 
even claiming for America so much of the honor of suppressing the 
opium traffic, ‘‘ which morally does not reflect credit upon Great 
Britain.’’ The return of the Boxer indemnity by the U.S. A. 
needs fuller treatment, to place it in its true perspective, especially 
as it is called ‘‘ unclaimed indemnity’’: why ‘‘ unclaimed’’ after 
lodging claims? It is to the lasting honor of America that she so 
wisely and generously returned this ‘‘ unclaimed indemnity,’’ but 
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there is need of fuller information as to why others did not do so, 
if they, too, had ‘‘ unclaimed indemnity.” 

Nor do we grumble much because ‘‘China and the United 

States’? have 26 pages, and ‘‘ China and Japan” 38 pages, but 
surely ‘‘China and the World’’ demand more than the space 
allotted to them. 
‘In regard to Nestorianism the author has now the advantage 
of seeing Prof. Saeki’s ‘‘The Nestorian Monument in China’”’ 
(S. P. C. K. 1916) and will find it full of interest and elucidation. 
Is the writer not somewhat unguarded in stating ‘‘only a single 
tablet... . furnishes the evidence that such a religion ever entered 
the Empire?’’ Material evidence must be meant ; historical evi- 
dence is abundant. Would it not be well also in future editions to 
give more prominence to Buddhism, especially in view of its 
attempted renaissance through Japanese influence ? 

Bishop Bashford is an eager student of ‘‘ things Chinese’’— 
ever observant and absorbent. He has had unrivalled opportunities 
for investigation. Moreover he has secured his acquisitions in 
knowledge by the singular method of keeping notes and records! 

We expect orthodoxy in a bishop (but his definition of cone 
version—shades of John Wesley!) and his treatment of China 
follows the natural lines which have been traced in all the standard 
works on the Celestial Empire. Nevertheless ‘‘ the oldest inhabi- 
tant’’ will enjoy the clear-drawn sketches of China in industry, 
commerce, and education; in law, and literature, in religion, in 
philosophy, and in history. Entertaining and authoritative as 
these chapters are, more valuable are the later chapters which 
discuss such topics as the downfall of the Manchus, the ideals of 
the Republic, China and Japan, China and the U. S. A., China and 
the World. 

These masterly pages are comprehensive and concise, sugges- 
tive, practical, and important. The author’s outlook and sympathies 
are aS wide as humanity, hence his treatment of the yellow 
problem, Japanese aggression, and international politics, displays 
the balance and sanity of the Christian philosopher and the ‘‘ large 
conclusions” of the true historian. | 

This second edition, though so soon following the first, has a 
valuable addition in a careful critique of the life and work of Yuan 
Shih Kai. The kindly writer remembered the injunction ‘‘of the 
dead speak nothing but good.’”’ : 

May one suggest a popular edition of this valuable work ? 
The fourteen appendices might be omitted and some other com- 
pression effected. ‘The portrait of the author has been confined to 
the outside wrapper of the book. Why not make it the frontispiece 
and let it replace ‘‘ the Tomb of Confucius’’ if only on the ground 
that a living dog is better than a dead lion! 


Tur EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY OF CHINA, 1917. Edward Evans and Sons, 
Lid, Shanghai, Agenis. $3 nett.—Fourth annual issue. 


__ We welcome most warmly this excellent book. It is a mine of 
information on all matters connected with educational enterprises in 
China, and covers not only missionary but non-missionary institu- 
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tions, and their staffs, with details as to fees. It has a directory 
of university professors and lecturers, teachers in schools where 
English is taught, and of others connected with western education, 
We have, also, a list of all educational institutions engaged in every 
kind of instruction, and covering all denominations, as well as 
secular ones. There is a review of the year by expert writers, and 
articles of special interest on government teaching and institutes, 
games and athletics, conferences of educational associations, schoo] 
apparatus, and many other items which canuot fail to be informing. 
There are a number of useful statistics, and details of the various 
missionary unions engaged in educational work. A number of good 
illustrations add interest to the volume. We commend the. book 
most heartily to all who wish to understand the varied activities 
along this special line of effort, and as an invaluable book of 
reference for all who desire to understand how multifarious and 
widespread the varions educational activities have grown. The 
author has done his work with painstaking care, and deserves full 
_ eredit for this effort to enlighten and interest. The North China 
Daily News are the printers, a sufficient guarantee of the mechanical. 


product. 


“Tar LEGEND or LaAIcnow. By Annig B. GAy GAsron, Latchow, .Shan- 
tung. Illustrated by Mr. Liv, artist of Laichow. Edward Evans and 
Sons, Lid, Shanghai. $1.20. Postpaid. 

This is an attempt to interpret the love of God and of 

‘‘ American’’ Christianity through hospital service in Shantung. 

The Legend was told the author by local residents, and is intended 

to illustrate the giving of Christ’s life a ransom for His people. 

The legend was first written in prose but the author was persuaded 

to put it into metrical form. We would have preferred to see it in 

prose. The story is certainly very interesting, and brings to 
prominence the traditions that exist of self-sacrifice all too rare in 
this country. The romanized form of some words is puzzling, and 
we wonder who was ‘“‘ Dru-yiely’’ or a ‘‘ yah-ye,’’ and ‘* Daw-seh- 
goo.’’ And what is ‘‘kahtow’’? Is it ‘‘k‘o t‘ou’’? There are 
some very pretty and smooth verses, but the rhyme is somewhat 
limp in many places, and the metres are irregular occasionally. 

The illustrations are very beautifully done, and add greatly to the 

value of the book. On the whole a book which will enlighten 

those interested in old Chinese legends, and the purpose of the 
publication deserves ‘support. | 


 TANKa, Or SHorr Poems, Jy S. H. Watnwricnr. C. E.S., Tokyo. 


Dr. Wainwright has adopted the Japanese habit of producing 
‘‘tanka’”’ or short poems, all of one verse. He covers a fairly wide 
field. We are sorry that the versatile Doctor has not given us 4 
larger work. Several of these short pieces are gems. ‘Take ‘‘ The 
Cult of the Passing Moment,’’ which runs 

Life’s moments outnumber the stars, 
And-each is a soil for good seed, — 
From which can be grown rarest flowers 
Whose beauty on earth shall not fade. 
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All are uplifting and true to nature, and breathe the spirit of a 
~ soul which communes with God through uature. Excellent. Let 
us have a more ambitious volume soon, please. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., send us three volumes. ‘‘THE FOUNDATION AND 
GrowTH OF THE BRITISH Empire,” dy J. A. WILLIAMSON: Selections 
from Stx THOMAS Mavukry’s ‘‘ Le Morte D’ARTHUR,” and NJAL AND 
Gunnak, @ Zale of Old Iceland’’ by H. Maio. 

We have no space to deal with them here, but we can, and do, 
most heartily commend them to our readers, not alone for their 
intrinsic interest, but for the careful editorial work contained in 
the last two and the freshness of the first. These three would 
provide excellent prize books, or would be welcomed in reading 


circles in schools and colleges. 


From the Associated Press of China we have received Lirg orCurisr”’ 
in simple English by S. E. HENinc, 
The product of a careful study of many authors, written in 
very clear language, and covering practically all events connected 
with the Life of Christ, with Scriptural quotations, and questions. 
The outline of dates and events is very helpful. Beyond peradven- 
ture a good book, which should be in the hands of young Chinese 
who know English and who are studying the Bible. The Press 
also sends us a Chinese translation of ‘‘ Efficiency and Life’’ by 
_E. E. Puriton, price 18 cents, postage paid. This is a compilation 
of seven articles, dealing with efficiency in various walks and 
aspects of life. The name of the translator, Mr. Fan, is sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the style and the perspicuity of the 
treatment. We have read parts with our writer, and have been 
greatly impressed by the sanity and convictions of the author, as 
well as by the suitability of the book for general use. It cannot 


fail to do much good. 


Houtness. Zen Studies in the Teaching of Scripture. By Rev. G. A. 

CLAYTON and Mr. Li Sui-an. Jn easy $3 pages, Spectal 

2 cents. The Religious Tract Society of Ni and Central China, 

Hankow and Tientsin. 

This booklet is the result of some special study on the subject, 
and a careful reading of it, looking up the numerous Scripture 
references, will be a great benefit to Christians everywhere. The 
chapters are on such topics as Teaching of the Pentateuch on 
Holiness, Teaching of the New Testament on Holiness, Teaching 
of the rest of the Old Testament on Holiness, Sanctification, Cause, 
Time, Fruits of Holiness. We notice that the Contractions for the 
books of the Bible are not those used in Dr. Fenn’s Concordance 
and in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. We would have liked to seea 
distinction of justification, perfection, and sanctification drawn out 
more clearly, and also some explanation of various views held on 
the subject by the Christian churches. = : 

We congratulate Mr. Clayton for this successful entry on 


literary work. 
D. 
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DAVIS, SOLDIER MISSIONARY,”’ by J. Davis, M.A., B.D., Secretary 
of the International Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
okyo, Japan. Published by the Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago, 
The sub-title of this volume reads, ‘‘A Biography of Rey, 
Jerome D. Davis, D.D., Lieut.-Colonel of Volunteers and for 
Thirty-nine Years a Missionary of the American Board of Com. 


quissiouers for Foreign Missions in Japan.’’ 


Dr. Davis was one of the pioneers in the Japan Mission of his 
Board. His soldierly qualities found great field for expression, at 
first in overcoming the opposition with which mission work was 
faced in the Japan of the seventies, and later in fighting for the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith which to many seemed to be 
threatened in the Japan of the nineties. His temper was thoroughly 
evangelistic, though for many years his labors were as a teacher, 
He won the love and respect of the Japanese in a degree perhaps 
unique in his generation of missionaries, and this largely through 
thorough identification of himself with the people whom he would 
help. It is well that we are having prepared for us in these days 
the life-stories of missionaries who put themselves in harmony with 
the peoples of their adoption. That was the secret of Mary 
Slessor’s wonderful influence, and it was the key to the success of 
this militant missionary to Japan. 

What a labor of love Mr. Merle Davis must have found the 
preparation of his father’s biography! And how splendidly has he 
performed his labor! From a literary point of view this will take 
rank as one of the most notable missionary biographies of recent 
years. Even in these days when we are jaded with war reports, 
Chapter V of this book, ‘‘The Battle of Shiloh,’’ brings a thrill. 
Nor are the chapters dealing with the Doshisha controversy less 
thrilling. Mr. Davis entered the Union Army as, to use a phrase 
of which the veterans of the Civil War are fond, ‘‘a high private 
in the rear rank.’”’ He came out of the war at the head of a 
regiment and idolized by the soldiers to whom he was both comrade 
and leader. His promotion as a soldier in the missionary service of 
his Great Captain was as pronounced if not as rapid. The whole 
makes a fascinating story. 

A few minor mistakes have crept in. On pages 119 and 236 
**prescribed’’ is written where ‘‘proscribed’” is evidently the 
proper word. On page 239 a date is given ‘‘ 1886’’ when ‘“‘ 1896” 
is obviously intended. And on pages 344 and 346 ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 
not ‘‘ Edinburg,’’ is the proper way to write the name of the city 
where the World Missionary Conference of 1910 assembled. 


C. 


Pavt Dauntiuss. The Course of a Great Adventure. By BASt1 
MatTruews, M.A. Jilustrated in colours and black and white by Ernest 
Prater, London, S. W., Pariridge & Co. Lt. 10/6. 


In this book Mr. Basil Matthews, the author of Livingstone 
the Path-finder and other inspiring records of great Christian 
heroes, tells with the exact scholarship of the historian, the fine 
touch of the artist, and the sympathetic insight and passion of the 
Oar Warrior of Christ,’’ the story of the great Apostle to the 

ntiles. | 
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Written especially for young people it is a book for all to read, 
whether old or young. It throbs with living interest. Mr. 
Matthews is a born story-teller. The ‘* Master Hand” is seen 
even in the titles of the various sections and chapters otf the book : 


The Prologue—The Path of the Storks. 
Book 1. In Training. 2. The Forward Tread. 3. Storm and 
Stress. 4. Finishing the Course. 


We see the fiery young zealot won by the Christ to whole- 
hearted and passionate allegiance. ‘‘I bear branded on my body 
the owner’s stamp of Jesus.’’ ‘‘Jesus became Paul’s own living hero, 
strong and resolute, who alone could lead into the full stature of 
manhood.”’ As the author puts it ‘‘ Paul’s banner had one phrase > 
upon it ‘ Freedom in Christ.’ ’’ ‘‘He alone never wavered by a hair’s- 
breadth from declaring that Jesus Christ came into the world uot to 
save Jews alone, but all men, whatever their colour or race or country 
or nation, rich and poor, men and women, and that in Him men 
were free from the ancient bondage of the Law of Moses.’’ The 
author gives us his Hero as the Great Missionary with the vision 
ever before his eyes of the great Roman World and even the wider 
world of humanity to be won to Christ. 3 

Through perils and sufferings undismayed, by heavy burdens 
uncrushed, ever ‘‘ marching breast-forward’’ towards the goal set 
before him in his Christ-appointed mission. 

This inspiring book should be put into Chinese, for it is 
spiritual heroes and leaders such as Paul that China needs to-day. 
Every missionary too should light his torch afresh by the reading 
of this record of the Life of Paul the Dauntless. “ 


BooKS IN PREPARATION. 


The Devotional Commentary. R.T.S. 
Genesis and Acts by Rev. W. Griffith Thomas, D.D.—Transiator, Rev. 


J. Vale. 
Mark by Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A,., B.D.—Translator, Rev. I. Mason. 
Thessalonians by. Rev. A, R. Buckland, M.A.—Translator, Rev. J. Darroch. 
The Universal Bible Dictionary, R. T. S.—Translator, Rev. G. A. Clayton 
(Wenli). 
Third tay (12 Tracts) of the ‘‘ Direct Gospel Talks’’ series by Rev. 
J. Vale. 


Seven Booklets, W. S. M. U. Series, specially prepared for officers and 
soldiers on active service :— | 


The Greatest of all Mistakes. 
Undoubtedly he is coming again, 
The Supreme Moment of a Life-time. 
The Inevitable Separation. 
Is real Peace possible? 
Does he really hear? 

Will he really respond? 

Translator, Rev. J. Darroch. 


Ephesians, by Dr. W. M. Hayes, C. L. S. 
Matthew, by D. MacGillivray, C. L. S. 
John, by Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, C. L. S. 

_Man and his Work, by W. H. Rees, C. L. S. ; 
Belgium, by R.C. K. Ensor. I, Mason, C. 
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The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. I. Y. Sompson D. Sc., by 


E. Morgan. 


Henderson’s Social Programmes in the West, by E. Morgan. 
The Analysed Bible, Vol. 3. by E. Morgan. 


** Ideal Republic’’ by Dr. McKnight. 


D. MacG., 


Correspondence 


THE AUTUMN EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN. 


To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 
DEAR Sir :—May we, through 
your columns, call to prayer 


those who in China believe in 
intercession as a method of work 


in behalf of the Autumn Evangel- 


istic Campaign? Plans are well 
along in most of the cities which 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy will visit 
and in other cities in which 
campaigns will be led by other 
leaders. Summer _ conferences 
have been arranged for the 
workers responsible in the differ- 
eut churches for this campaign, 
to be held at Kuling, July 24th 
to Angust 8th, and at Pehtatho, 


August 15th to 30th. The con- 


ferences will be divided into four 
sections: Bible Teacher Train- 
ing, Personal Work, The Deep- 
ening of Spiritual Life, and 
Methods and Principles of 
Evangelism. 

The leaders secured include 
Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, Pastor 
Cheng Ching-yi, Rev. W. 
MacNaughtan of Moukden, Rev. 


Frank Kellar, Rev. Frank 


Buchman of New York, Pastor 
Ding Li Mei, Dr. Chen Wei 
Ping. A similar conference will 
probably be held in Shanghai 
early in September for the cities 
of that region. We believe that 
these conferences are qualified to 
advance greatly the Evangelistic 


Movement in China and we 


earnestly urge your readers to 
pray for these conferences and 


for all plans in connection with 
the Movement. 

Dr. John R. Mott is on record 
assaying: ‘‘ For many years it 
has been my practice in traveling 
among the nations to make a 
study of the sources of the 
spiritual movements which are 
doing most to vitalize and trans- 
form individuals and commu- 
nities. At times it has been 
difficult to discover the hidden 
spring, but invariably where I 
have had the time and patience 
to do so, I have found it inan . 
intercessory prayer-life of great 
reality.’’ 

Those who have had most 
experience in Evangelistic Move- 
ments know that the final re- 
sults of the Autumn Campaign 
will depend primarily upon the 
number of faithful intercessors 
who join the Movement. 


Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR RUGH. 


NORTH CHINA UNION LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL, 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


During the past year ninety- 
six (96) students, representing 
twenty missions, who are to 
work in nine of the proviuces of 
China, have been in training in 
The North China Union Lan- 
guage School. Perhaps the most 
gratifying feature in the work 
of the School has been the steady 
improvement throughout tbe 
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year in the work of the staff 


of forty (40) Chinese teachers. 


During the year several teachers 
have come to the school from 
different parts of the Chihli and 
Shansi provinces in order to 
observe the work of the school. 
From September 17th to October 
sth, a training course for personal 
teachers will be conducted in 
order to help students in North 
- Chiva, with teachers qualified to 
use the modern methods of 
teaching. All teachers sent by 
missions or by missionaries will 
be received for 
Theoretical and practical in- 
struction will be given and they 
will have an opportunity to 
observe the regular work of the 
school. A small registration fee 

will be charged and all prospec- 
tive attendants of the course 


should be registered not later 


than September rst. | 
During the past year a very 
extensive lecture course on mis- 
sion work in China has been 
delivered by the senior mission- 
aries, diplomatic and political 
leaders of Peking. The students 
have also studied the mission 
work done in Peking, and filled 
with a spirit of service have all 
taken some part in that work. 
The regular full course of 
the school for missionaries and 
others, who give full time, is so 
planned that the students spend 
the entire day at the school, 
alternate periods being given to 
Class-work and work with per- 
sonal teachers. A five years’ 
course of study has been adopted 


by the Missionary Training 


Department of the University of 
Nanking and The North China 
_ Union Language School. This 
course can be secured upon 
application to the Dean of the 
Department of Missionary T'rain- 
ing of the University of Nan- 
king or from the undersigned. 


Correspondence 


this course. 
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The American and Dutch Govern- 
ments have notified the School 
that they expect to send their 
respective students to the schools 
in the future. 

A small hostel has been secured 
and accommodates twenty-four 
students. New classes are started 
on October rst, January 1st, and 
April rst, and new students are 
received on these dates. Early 
registration of prospective stu- 
dents is very desirable. Copies 
of the prospectus of the School 
will be sent on application to 

W. B. PETTUws, 
Director. 


North China Union Language School, 
Peking. 


THE TERM FOR GOD -IN THE 
CALL TO PRAYER. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


S1rR:—As has been men- 
tioned more than once in your 
columns, the Directors of the 
Religious Tract Society of North 
and Central China, Hankow, are 
the publishers in China for the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance. 
They have recently received a 
good deal: of correspondence on 
the subject of the date of next 
year's Week of Prayer, and as to 
the term for ‘God’ used in the 
Call to Prayer. They ask the 
hospitality of your columns for 
an announcement to the mission- 
ary body on this matter. 


t. The Directors have no 
authority to change the date of 
the Week of Prayer. They will 
mention the matter to the Rvan- 
gelical Alliance, but in doing so 
they will feel bound to report 
that as far as they can see a 
change from the first week of the 
solar year to the first week of the 
lunar year would not be a change 
welcomwed by the majority of the 
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missionaries. It is not in their 
opinion possible at present to 
say that the Chinese Church has 
any definite wish on this matter. 
As the Call to Prayer will 


probably be in the hands of the 


printer before any reply is 
received from London there is 
not likely to be any change next 
year. 


_2. The Directors have no 
authority to change radically the 
topics selected for the Week of 
Prayer. They realize that some 
of the topics suggested in the 
past have had little bearing on 
the current thought of the 


Chinese Churches. But if the — 
idea of revision is once enter- | 


tained, how far is it to go? 
And who is to be selected to 


frame the new petitions? And 


can the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance be expected to meet the 
entire cost of circulating a call 
to prayer which it has not had 
the chance to see or endorse? 


_ For it is obvious that if the Call 


is to represent current needs in 
China it must be written about 
the time that it is printed. If it 
is written in time to send it 
to London for endorsement it 
will be almost as much out of 
touch with current needs as a 
Call written in London by men 
who try to take a world out- 
look. | 


3. The Directors realize that 
the call for an edition of the Call 
to Prayer with the term ‘Shen’ 
for ‘God’ has become so clear 
and insistent that they must issue 


two editions, one with the term 


‘Shangti’ and the other with 
the term ‘Shen.’ They will, 
therefore, be obliged if mis- 
sionaries using the term ‘ Shen’ 
will write at once stating how 
many copies will be required and 
whether with Wenli or Mandarin 
text. When no communication 
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is received the copies with 
‘Shang-ti’ will be sent as iy 
former years. It will be neces. 
sary to print somewhat cautiously 
so as to avoid printing in wrong 
proportions and the sooner com- 
munications are received the 
easier it will be for the printers, 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON, 


TRANSLATION FROM ENGLISH. 
Lo the Editor of — 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR:—There are now so 
many who are doing work of 
this kind that the following 
report prepared by a Chinese 
on a certain book will be of 
interest to many people. 

have carefully examined 
the translation of........ 
ways of translating a foreign 
work. Literal translation, adher- 


ing closely to the text, to the 


order of the sentences and 
paragraphs, and cven to the 
order of words in the sentences. 
Liberal translation, in which the 
translator studies the ideas of 
the original, digests them and 
expresses them in the new lan- 
guage, adhering to the text as 
closely as possible, but not bind- 
ing himself to the original 
arrangement. I believe transla- 
tions from English to Chinese 
will have to be of the liberal 
kind in order to make the result 
intelligible to the Chinese reader. 
It is the necessity of adaptation ; 
but the present translator of ..... 
nade a literal translation. 
The result is that unless the 
reader knows English, he cannot 
understand the translated text 
easily. I put the translation to 
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test by submitting it to a man 


who knows English and to. 


another who does not know 
English. The first man said 
that he could follow the discus- 
sions by the help of the original 
English copy. The second man 
said outright that he could not 
understand the essay. Both are 
good Chinese scholars. 

The book is a very important 
one. The translator has evi- 
dently devoted much time and 
care to the translation. It isa 
pity that he has not consulted 
‘‘old-hand’’ translators before 
undertaking the work. I believe 
he could have produced a trans- 
lation more adapted to Chinese 
non-English speaking readers, 
with the same amount of time 
and energy.’’ 

Yours truly, 


Missionary News 


475 
TO MOTHERS. 


Zo the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sirk :—Because of having 
my own need met so satisfactorily 
—for the early education of my 
little daughter—I want to recom- | 
mend the Kindergarten at Home; 
Child Training and the First 
Grade of the Calvert School, 
Baltimore, Md. Apart from 
Kindergarten it is a six years’ 
course. The Instruction Manual 
to the Teacher accompanying 
each grade is one of the helpful 
features. I am just sending for 
the Second Grade work. 
Further information will gladly 
be given to any one so desiring, 


Helpfully yours, 
for Christ aud China, 
PEARL ROBINETTE REINHARD. 


Kwanc Princ Hsren, 


Missionary News. 


MISSION WORK IN MONGOLIA 


Missionary work among the 
Mongols is carried on with great 
dificulty. The geographical 
position of the country, the nomad 
life of the people, the absolute 
confidence and faith in Lamaism, 
and what the priests say make it 
almost impossible to win any 
converts among them. Thou- 
sands of tracts aud portions of 
the scriptures have been spread 
_ broadcast in hopes that the seed 
sown in this way will bear fruit. 
The Mongols read books but not 
for enlightenment or edification. 
They read them to appease 
their gods or to win merit for 
the present and future. This 
prevents the people from being 
influenced by books and tracts 
as they otherwise. might be. 

In order to assemble as many 
Mongols as possible in one place 


so as to be able to teach them 
the Word and at the same time 


give them employment so that 


they would not wander about 
with their flocks and _ herds, 
the Swedish American Mission 
rented a large tract of land for 
agricultural purposes. An irri- 
gation system was built and agri- 
cultural and evangelistic work 
commenced. The Mongols imme- 
diately became suspicious and 
thought the work merely a busi- 
ness proposition. But it furnished 
them with work and many came to 
seek employment. Every even- 
ing the instruction was given in 
the Bible and Sundays regular 
preaching services were held. 


Part of the income from the 


colony was used to help the poor. 
Despite the fact that there has 
been no doctor stationed here a 
great many people have been 
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helped physically. Besides 
receiving treatment free many 
receive their food and lodging. 
When the Mongols saw this they 
realized that the work was not a 
business proposition but a sincere 
desire to help the people. Little 
by little the confidence of the 
people was won and a few were 
converted and baptized. 


The most important work of a 


mission station, the school work, 
could nut be commenced because 
the people did not have enough 
coufidence in missionaries to 
send their children to the school. 
This was surprising because 
when the Mongols give their 
children to the priests they give 
them up wholly so that they be- 
long to their instructors. The 
parents have no responsibility 
for them whatever.. That is the 
condition of the children that 
become priests (Lamas). Study 
is confined to those preparing to 
become Lamas and to the children 
-of the headmen or chiefs. For 
ten years the work continued and 
during this time it was impos- 
sible to get a Mongol school 
started. Then a _ school was 
started with eight pupils and 
gradually increased to twenty 
pupils. Since then the fear of 
the peop'e has disappeared more 
and more especially since there 
have been very hard times and 
many of the poorer people have 
come for aid. Strong and high 
walls have been erected around 
the building because of the many 
robber bands that have con- 


tinually been roving around 


here. Many rich Mongols have 
suffered severely at the hands of 
these robbers and have sought 
safety witbin the protecting walls 
of the colony. Some of the 
Mongols rent land from the 
colony to cultivate some work 
on the colony and are paid by 
the year, others work by the 
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day. The profits derived are 
used for building all the houses 
necessary for the missionaries, 
schools, workers, storehouses, 
etc., supporting school teachers, 
evangelists, first aid work, and 
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helping the poor. Because of 
the fact that work can be 
provided for more Mongols than 
want to work for the colony 
Chinese are employed also. 
This does not make the work 
any more difficult in any way as 
the Chinese and Mongols live 
together and mingle freely in 
this neighborhood. About two- 
hundred men are employed by 
the colony. It also provides 
work for several hundred other 
people who rent land to cul- 
tivate. All of these people are 
more or less influenced by the — 
mission work. Because of the 
fact that the colony is located 
far from any city or town it 
must needs supply its laborers 
with all their necessities such as 
food, clothes, and lodging. It 
must have its own oil press, 
gristmill, etc. Because of this 
the colony considerable 
business with firms in different 
cities. All the work here is car- 
ried on entirely by natives with 
a foreigner as superintendent. 
This gives the other missionaries 
the opportunity of devoting all 
their time to evangelistic work. 
Evangelistic work is carried ou in 
both the Mongol and the Chinese 
languages. The Chinese school 
has been in operation since the 
work commenced. 

The advantages of carrying 
on mission work in this manuer 
are: first, that those who want to 
can study the Christian religion 
while working for their living; 
second, it gives the missionaries 
an opportunity of learning to 
know the Christian character of 
the church members and other 
Christians by daily contact with 
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them; third, it gives an oppor- 
tunity of better pastoral care; 
fourth, the opportunity of pro- 
curing money for carrying on 
and extending the work through 
the labor of all the members 
who thereby realize their part 


and responsibility of propagating 


the gospel of Jesus Christ; fifth, 
the opportunity of gathering 
together and influencing by the 
Word of God laborors who other- 
wise have not the time or the 
chance to attend gospel meetings. 
Most important of all is the op- 
portunity of gathering the wand- 
ering Mongols together to hear 
the Gospel preached and to give 
the Christian Mongols disowned 
and persecuted by their own 
people a chance to make a living. 

Pioneer work has been very 
dificult as it nearly always is 
but the dawn of a better day 


seems to be at hand for the 


Mongols. The colony supports 
a Mongol school with one in- 
structor and twenty children, one 
Chinese school with two instruc- 
tors and between forty and fifty 
children, The church member- 
ship is forty of which eight are 
Mongols. The colony has also 
bought a house at an out-station. 
It supports evangelists, a book- 
seller,and a Bible-ewoman. Chris- 
tian foreman and clerks carry on 
the work under the direction of 
the missionaries. A portion of 
a barren desert has been con- 
verted into a productive colony 
where God is worshipped and 
praised. The income during the 
_ year has been 7,310 Tis. and the 
expenditures 7,137 Tis. It is 
for the missionaries to decide 
whether or not this kind of mis- 
sion work is to be recommended 
for other places or not. It was 
the only way missionary work 
could be started here. 
N. J. FRIEDSTRGM. 

Patsebolong, February roth, 1917. 


At a meeting of the Special 
Committee on Christian Litera- 
ture, June 25th, Rev. G. A. 
Clayton was appointed to collect 
information about ‘‘ Books in 
Preparation,’’ and Rt. Rev. L. 
H. Roots, D. D., and Rev. G. A. 
Clayton were appointed a com- 
mittee to send a letter to the 
Literature and Tract Societies on 
the advantages to the public 
which would arise from a de- 


finite arrangement for  inter- 


change of stock and a letter 
to the China Christian Publish- 
ers’ Associations on the same 
subject. 
This action arose out of re- 
commendations on Christian 
Literature adopted by the China 
Continuation Committee at its 
last Annual Meeting (See June 
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For a number of years the 
Kochow Station has had a system 
of repayments through salary 
deduction after graduation by 
which a student was supposed to 
repay the cost of his education 
for work under the Mission, all 
such aid being considered a 
‘*loan,’’ not an outright grant 
in aid. The scheme has proven 
so satisfactory in principle and 
practice that the Station now 
aims to make of it a still wider 
application, covering the pre- 
paratory course as well as the 
theological courses. 

The following schedule is based 
upon good scholarship before 
graduation and faithful work 
under the Mission after gradua- 
tion. 

1. Middle School course of five years, 
if there be no grade in any 
subject below90%, a remission 
from his: total obligation, in 
the form of a ‘‘ scholarship,” 
amounting to $300.00 


2. Do. no grade below 80% $200.00 


3. Do. no gerade below 7o% $100.00 
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4. Theological Course (either ‘‘ Reg- 
ular’’ or ‘‘Short’’) of three 
years, if there be no grade 
in any subject below 90%, a 
remission from his total ob- 
ligation, in the form of a 
** scholarship ’’ amounting to 

$200.00 


5. Do, no grade below 80% $100.00 
6. Do. uo grade below 70% §¢ 50.00 


7. At the end of three years’ work 
| dating from graduation, under 
the conditions noted above, 
remission from his total ob- 
ligations remaining after de- 
ductions per rule have been 

made, amounting to § 50.00 


8. Do. five years dating from gradua- 


tion, $100.00 
9. Do. seven years dating from grad- 
uation, $150.00 


After graduation the amount 
of the ‘‘ scholarship’’ is returned 
to the station as follows:— 

A graduate of the Middle 
School plus the Regular Theo- 
logical course will begin at a 
salary of $15.00 per month and 
be increased $1.00 per month 
each year until the sum of $20.00 
per mouth is reached. From this 
the sum of $5.00 per month will 


be deducted regularly until his | 


total obligation (less the remis- 
sions noted above) is cleared. 

A graduate of the Middle 
School course only or a graduate 
of the Theological Short Course, 
will begin at a salary of $12.00 
per month and be increased 
$1.00 per mouth each year until 
the sum of $18.00 per month is 
reached. From this salary the 
sum to be deducted per month 
each year is on the average about 
$3.00, 
E. PATTON. 


The question of some simpler 
method of writing the Chinese 
character is receiving increasing 
attention on the part of mission- 
aries in  Mandarin-speaking 


China, Dr. Peill has been 


steadily pushing the Kwan Hwa 
Tzu Mu, a system that was 
explained in the CHINESE Rr- 
CORDER in May, I916. Mission- 
aries in Chihli, Shantung, Hu- 
peh, and other proviuces have 
been using the system with good 
results. 

The Gospels of Mark and John 
and a catechism are already in 
print and a book of selections 
from the New Testament is near- 
ly ready. In Kansu Miss Susie 
Garland of the C. I. M: has been © 
perfecting a system which has 
met with a good deal of favour in 
West China. 

It is evident that while the 
standard system of Mandarin 
romanization has not proved sat- 
isfactory, and never met with 
any wide acceptance, missionaries 
are beginning to feel that some 
method must be found to increase 
the proportion of literate Chris- 
tians. 

All who are interested in this 
important subject will be glad 
to know that the Department of 
Education of the Chinese Govern- 
ment has for several years past 
been giving it serious consiera- 
tion. In the fourth year of the 
Republic a system of simplified 
writing of the Chinese language 
was authorized by the Board of 
Education, and it was stipulated 
that the system should be taught 
in Peking asanexperiment. This 
instruction has been going on for 
some time in four schools in Pe- 
king and over 10,000 peuple, both 
men and women, have taken the 
course and are reported to have 
graduated.’’ It is further re- 
ported that in eight or niue other 
places in the same prefecture 
schools for teaching the system 
have been organized and that 
it is also being taught in Shan- 
tung, Kiangsu, and Fukien. 

Meanwhile Mr.Wu Chin-heng, 
who presided at the conference 
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in Peking which decided on a 
system, has been for a long 
time engaged in the preparation 
of a dictionary in which the 
simplified form of writing will 
be used. ‘The preparation of 
such a dictionary. is regarded 
as essential before any effort 
is made to secure the wide 
adoption of the system. It was 
expected that as soon as the 
dictionary is completed the Board 
of Education would officially 
approve of the system and order 
it to be taught in all lower 
elementary schools. Now that 
there has come a change of 
government there may be some 
delay, but those who are in a 
position to know, are of the 
opinion that if the Government 
does not officially adopt the sys- 
tem the great publishing houses 
will take the matter up, and 
push it in the interest of a more 
general education. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Chekiang Federation Council 
met in Hangchow in May. The 
following officers for the present 


year were elected :—President, — 


Rev. J. L. Hendry of Huchow; 
Vice-President, Rev. Zia Ts-hsi 
of Ningpo; Secretaries, Rev. Nyi 
Liang-p‘in and Rev. G. W. 
Coultas of Hangchow. Twenty- 
three delegates representing eight 
missions were in attendance. A 
plan was initiated looking to the 
distribution of Christian tracts 
in all of the fz cities during the 
present year; in all of the Asien 
cities during next year; in all of 
the market towns during the 
following year; and in every 
village and hamlet during the 
year after that. The Effectual 
Occupation of the Province, the 
Care of Enquirers and their Prep- 
aration for Church-membership, 
and A Suitable Outline for Bible 
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Study for Every Church-member 
were some of the topics discussed. 
A union prayer cycle for use 
throughout the province was also 
adopted. 


A number of evangelistic 
workers of the Presbyterian 
Missiou from all parts of Shan- 
tung met with Rev. J. H. Black- 
stone of Nanking at Weihsien 
recently to outline a plan for 
an Hvaugelistic Campaign ex- 
tending over two years, in which 
all the nine stations of the mis- 
sion are to participate. The 
general feature is to be a week 
of evangelistic meetings for 
Christians under skilled leaders, 
then a month of Bible study 


under the leadership of selected 


Christians, then a month .of 
volunteer preaching by those 
in Bible study classes, then 


another month of Bible study 


for the most promising inquirers. 

The China Cities Evangelistic 
Project Board also held a meet- 
ing at Weihsien which was one 
of encouragement. Having just 
completed a tour of these plants, 
I was able to report in detail on 
the present activities of the great 
city chapels. They are beehives 
of evangelistic and educational 
activity. The big remodelled 
pawn-shops are proving them- 
selves to be quite efficient plants. 
‘The Chapel’’ at Ankiu has 
four thriving schools, practically 
self-supporting—a boys’ and a 
girls’ primary school and a 
girls’ and a boys’ high school; 
the last named has ro4 students, 
sons of the gentry, both in the 
city and surrounding country. 
Fifty-four are already baptized 
Christians and the others are 
keen students of the Gospel. 
They go out in bands of six 
each Sabbath afternoon to the 
surrounding villages and in the 
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evening report at their Y.M.C.A. The pastor-superintendent is 
meeting. This preaching round zealous and capable. He is 
about the county-seat is bringing showing what an equipped Chi- 


many inquirers for baptism. The mese leader, keen and practically 
Sabbath I was present, there free-handed, can do on a large 
were 154 candidates. Only and worthy scale in the evangel- 
fifteen were received—an inkling ization of his own people. 

of the care with — the pastor 

works. C. E. Scorr. 


Personals 
BIRTHS. 6th, at Kuling, to Mr. and Mrs 
MARCH: E. H. Sibvonen, Finnish M. S., a 
daughter, 


16th, at Soochow, to Rev. and Mrs. 
H. H. McMillan, S. B.C., a son (Archi- 
bald Memory). 


irth, at Hsuchowfu, to Dr. and Mrs. 
A. A. McFadyen, A. P. M, (South), a 
| son (Howard). 
APRIL : 12th, at Kikungshan, to Mr. and 
8th, at Honanfu, to Mr. and Mrs, Mrs. Edward Sovik, Am, Luth. Msn., 
K. R, Anderson, C.I. M., a son (Arne a daughter (Gudrun Margarete). — 
Filip). 15th, at Kaying, to Rev. and Mrs, 
13th, at Tungchou, to a and J. H. Giffin, A. B. F. M.S., a son 
Mrs. Murray S, Frame, A.B.C.F.M., (Raymond Henry). 
e daughter (Rosamond). 18th, at Penghsien, to Rev. and 
17th, at Plymouth, England, to Mrs. Thos, W. Bateman, C, M. M., a 


Rev. and Mrs, Percy Stevens, C. M. daughter (Marjorie Browning). At 
S., a daughter. Yoyang, to Mr. and Mrs, W. F. H. 


ins Briscoe, C. I. M., a daughter (Doris 

2oth, at Suiting, to Rev. and Mré. wary), at Sianfu, to Mr. Mrs. 

©. B. Hannah, C. 1. M.,@ son. N. C. Jakobsen, C. I. M., daughter 
23rd, to Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Her- ( Else Marie). 

schleb, Y. M. C. A., a soh (Frederick 28th, at Kikungshan, to Mr. and 

James). Mrs. H. Witt, C. I. M., a daughter 
24th, at Tongrenfu, to Rev. and (Lydia). At, Swatow, to Rev. and 

Mrs, L.C. Whitelaw, C.I.M.,ason Mrs. E.S. Hildreth, A. B. F. M.5S., 


(Robert Leslie). datighter (still-born). 
asth, at Paisley, Scotland, to Mr. gist, to Mr. and Mrs. B, W. Smith, 
and Mrs. A. Mair, C. I. M., a son. Y. M. C. A.,; Kaifeng, a daughter 


At Fenchow, to Mr. and Mrs. Jesse (Marjorie Easter). 
B. Wolfe, A. B.C. F. a daughter JUNE: 


‘Lucile Alberta). 
Gare ). Ist, at Siangtan, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. P. Althaus, A. P. M., a son. 


2nd, at Tingchowfu, Fu., to Rev. 


May: 


1st, at Paotingfu, to Rev. and Mrs. . 
Elmer W. Galt, A.B.C..F.M., Mrs. E. R. Hughes, L. M.S., 4 


daughter (Edith Julia). Af Canton, 94 (David Alexander). 

to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Duncan, sth. at Yenping, to Rev, and Mrs. 
Canton Christian College, a daughter F. Bankhardt, M. E. M., a son (David 
(Herriet Lucile). Jewes). 
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oth, at Nanhsuchow, to Rev. and 
Mrs. G. C. Hood, A. P, M.,a daughter 


(Mary Mima). 


DEATHS, 


APRIL: 


6th, at Fenchow, Walter Husted, 
the two-and-a-half year old son of 
Mr, and Mrs, Jesse B. Wolfe, A. B.C. 
F. M. 


May: 


6th, 
C.1.M., hemorrhage. 


12th, at Tsingtau, Katrina, aged » 


eight months, daughter of Rev, and 
Mrs. C. C, Van Deusen, A, P. M, 


20th, at Siningfu, Alfred Doggett 
Learner, aged two-and-a-quarter years, 
from typhoid fever and whooping- 
cough, C. I, M. 


22nd, at Soochow, Miss ny Latti- 
more, A. P. M,. 


26th, at Nanhsuchow, Charles Hast- 
ings, son of Dr, and Mrs, J. W. Wilt- 
sie, A. P. M. 


aist, at Hiangcheng, Jessie Hope 
Joyce, aged five years and one month, 
from maliguant scarlet fever, 


MARRIAGES. 
APRIL : 


27th, at Peking, Mr, S.A. Wallir 
to Miss J. D, Lundberg, C. I. M. 


MAY: 


10th, at Harbin, Matichuria, Rev. 
A. Weir and Miss M. Grills, both of 
I, P. M., leaving for Seattle, U. S. A. 


16th, at West Ent Collegiate 


Church, New York City, Mr. Law- 


rence Myers Mead, Y. M. C.A., and 
Miss Eleanor Whitman Machado. 


3ist, at Nanhsuchow, Miss Pearl 


Sydeustricker, A. P. M. (South); to 
Mr. John Lessing Buck, A. P. M. 
(Nosth}: 
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at Iyang, Mr. J. T. Reid, 


May: 
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At Soochow, Dr, F. R. Crawford, 


A. P. M., So., of Kiangyiu, to Miss 
Paxton Moffett of Soochow. 


JUNE: 


18th, in Texas, U. S. A., Haygood 
Henry, son of Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 


Hendry, M. E, M. (South). 


21st, at Tsinan, Miss Kathrina C. 
Witmer to Mr, W. H. Adolph, A.P.M. 


ARRIVALS. 
APRII, : 


28th, from U.S. A., Rev. Hugh W. 
White, D.D., and famil7, A.P.M. So.; 
Dr. C. Newton Dubs, U. E.; Mrs. 
J. R. Jones, A. P. M.; Dr. and Mrs, 
R. W. Dunlap, A. P. M. 


May: 


9th, from England, Revs. Alfred A. 
Phillips and F. Boreham, C. M. S. 

_2qth, from U.S. A., Dr. R. A, 
Welch, U. E. 


27th, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs, 


Heininger and children, Meth. Prot. 


Mission. 


(Date not given.) Mr. Allen N. 
Cameron, ‘‘ Broadcast’? Press; Mr. 


Jone: 
ist, from U. S, A., Rev. and Mrs, 


A. D, Riee, Mother, ul four children, 
A. M, (South). 


DEPARTURES. 


3rd: to Canada, Mrs. A. L. Shap- 
leigh, C. I. M.; to U. S. A., Miss 
E. E. Fowne, Miss Faith Williams, 
A. P. M.; Miss I. J. Morrisow and 
Faith Sherman, A. C. M. 


7th, to Australia, Mr. A. G. Nicholls, 
C. I. M.; to Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Wester, C. I. M. 

8th, to Australis, Miss L. G: 
gomery, C. S. 


x 
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arth, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Lockwood and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Wilber and children, 


Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Edwards and 


child, Mr. and Mrs, P. L. Gillett and 
children, ¥.M.C.A.; Miss A. D. Dodds, 
A. P. M. 


1ath, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
F. J. Tooker and children, Mrs, Robt. 
F.. Fitch and daughter, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. A. Bullock and children, A. P. M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Grant, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Hylbert and daughter, 
A. B. M. No.; Miss Menia H. Wanzer, 
M. E. M.; Mrs. C. S. F. Lincoln and 
children, A.C. M.; Dr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Wilkinson and son, and Miss G. O. 
Hirseland, A. P. M.,So. To Canada, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. Fairclough and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. H. Westnidge, 
C. I. M.; Rev. D. Fuller McKinley and 
children, C, M. M. | 


1sth, to U.S.A., Mr, and Mrs. E. H. 
Cressy, A.B M., No; Mrs. J. M. B. 
Gill and children, Rev. J. G. Magee, 
A.C. M. To Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Batdorf and children, C, M. M, 


24th, to U. S. A., Deaconess J. A. 
Clark, A. C. M., Mrs, F. C, Krum- 
ling, E. A. 


26th, to U. S, A., Rev. and Mrs, 
H. Maxcy Smith and children, A. P, 


M. So.,Mr. and Mrs. L. E. McLachlin 


and children. To Canada, Miss Lida 
White, C. & M.A. 


26th, to Canada, Mrs. G. M. Ross 
and children, C, P. M.; Rev. and Mrs, 
A. E. Johns and children. ToU.S.A., 


Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Smith and chil- 


dren, A. P. M. (South). 


. 28th, to U. S. A., Dr. Mary H. 
Fulton, A. P. M. 


goth, to Australia, Mr. and Mrs, 
EH. J. Bannan and children, C. 1, M, 


[July, t917 
JONE: 


7th, to Sweden, Mrs. J, D. Hog. 
lander and children, Mr. E. Hallio, 
CL MM. 


11th, to England, Mr. E. G. Toyne, 
C. I. M. To Canada, Miss F. Her. 
To U. S.A.. Rev. 
and Mrs, F.C. Mabee and children, 
A. B. F. M.5.; Miss J. P. Rohrback, 
Cc. C. E. A.; Mrs. F. E. Meigs, Dr, 


and Mrs, Paul Wakefield and chil- 


dren, F, C. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Hancock and children, A. P. M. 
(South); Rev. C. W. Pruitt, S. B. C.; 
Miss L,. Catherine Baker, M. E. M.; 
Mrs, E. Turner, C. M. S. : 


to U.S. A., from Singapore, 
Mr. R. R. Hornbeck and Miss Grace 
L. Webster, M. E. M.; Rev. and Mrs, | 
A. A. Torrance and children, A. P. M, 


23rd, to U. S. A., Dr. W. E. Robert- 
son, A. P. M.; Miss M. L,. Ellinyton, 
A. P. M.; Rev. and Mrs. C, C. Mar- 
riott and children, S. B. C. 


25th, to U. S. A., Prof, and Mrs. 
C. R. Kellogg and child, M. E. M:; 
Mrs. L. Hodous and children, A. B. 
Cc, F. M. To Norway, Dr, and Mrs, 
V. Vogt; Dr. and Mrs. M. Hertzterg 
and children, N. M. S. 


28th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Park, Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Smith and child, Misses Leta Park, 
Nettie Lambert, Theodosia Wales, 
and Kaiser Nance, M. E. M. (South); 
Miss Beth Lacy, M. E. M.; Miss 
Elese von Gunton, C. and M. A, 


JULY: 


3rd, to U.S. A., Rev. A. C. Bowen 
and family, Dr. O. G. Nelson and 
family, M. E. M. (So.). 

4th, via Japan for U.S. A., Rev. 
Spencer Lewis, D.D., and Mrs, Lewis, 
M, E. M. 
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